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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
weliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
eenditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
wnsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 80th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
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Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
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ATTENTION, WOMEN! 





A Tri-ad Switch 


We manufacture Switches, Puffa, Curls, Braids, 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. 


ion any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS 


POSSESSES SEEE EEE 


We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


| Let Us Improve Your Looks 


Bangs, 


formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods 


Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 


These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
eo that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 


Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.50 
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Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest qnality ringlet hair. 
Pffective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, 


$2.25 a set. 


Tranos- 





per set 


Ge he he he fe ale fe ake ode ake oe de ae ae ae we ae ae 


Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ridiculing Colored People. 
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‘T HE great upheaval of seggcoceeseeseooeseooooooseesoserseoessersoeseess seeeeees made a man of him. 


that the tocsin of * 
war has been sound- + 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER 


The drills, marches, and 
% gymnastics have given him a 
* strength of body, and form 


tism, autocracy and that other copper headed spirit of caste and 
race hatred. 

Grim visaged war means a sacrifice of everything except the 
things we are fighting for. Nations are expending fortunes, de- 
pleting treasuries in marshalling all the elements that combine 
to make the necessary collosal force to beat down the infamy 
and egotism of mankind, now so rampant. 

All of the civilized nations of the earth are affected by this 
great world wide convulsion, and it appears that more than two- 
thirds of the humanity of the world are locked in deadly embrace, 
fighting for a principle, dying for the things they believe to be 
right. The United States for a time held aloof from the mad 
world spasm of mankind in the face of murder of her ships and 
the audacity of the Kaiser, puffed with the dangerous egotism of 
a mad man. 

Now we, also are in the war, fighting upon the virgin soil of 
France, and if it is time that the souls of patriots are immortal, 
Joan of Arc, Lafayette, Dumas, Victor Hugo and the concourse 
of angels on the battlements of the shining Shore of Glory look 
down upon the Negro troopers fighting and dying for a brother- 
hood spirit—fighting and dying that right and justice may grow 
as a golden fruit upon the tree of liberty and that the curse of 
human color of race may be forever stamped out under the 
marching chargers of the soldiers. 


INCE the time of our colonies in the early days of American 

history, the hand of the Negro has pulled the trigger of 
truth against injustice and oppression, and united his forces in 
religious manifestation to scorn the 
mocking fiend of evil everywhere. In 
like fashion he has united his determina- 
tion to the intrepid spirit of the white 


childish hopes and make him see the larger scope of life right 
off the barrel of a gun. The fighting and dying for the things 
that guarantee liberty throughout the world is the opportunity 
prayed for, for half a century and that our boys are equal to the 
test, in many instances flares out in large headlines of the news- 
papers of the world. 

The world loves gallantry, bravery and daring. “Sure I 
must fight if I would reign,” is the spirit of our modern Sampson, 
and so the Negro soldier comes forth with clarion, brass band, 
gun and bayonet, meeting the guage of battle in every manner 
and form, convincing that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 


OME day in the more distant future, truth will get a hearing. 

The world has been reading history, not with its eyes, but 
with its ears. 

Bunker Hill, New Orleans, Vicksburg, San Juan Hill, Carri- 
zal, France,—these the Negro chooses to mark the epochs and 
the proofs of his valor and the justness of his plea for human 
rights. 


DO YOUR UTMOST 


EVER in all the world’s history has there been an oppor- 
tunity like the present for the Colored man in every walk 
of life—and who can say that there will ever be another like 
it? Then let us make the most of this wonderful opportunity. 
Never before has there been published a magazine just like 
the Half-Century,—a magazine for Colored people, by Colored 
people, and containing only pictures of Colored people, stories 
about the Colored people, and articles by 
our best Colored writers. When you 
miss a copy of the Half-Century you 
miss an opportunity—an opportunity to 





race to defend his country with a zeal 
and largeness of heart not surpassed by 
any people. 

He was with Washington at Bunker 
Hill and Boston Commons, where our 
own Crispus Attucks fell in defense of 
this nation,—the first martyr of Amer- 
ica. He was with Andrew Jackson at 
New Orleans, with Grant at Vicksburg, 
Ft. Pillow, and Gettysburg. He was 
with Roosevelt at San Juan Hill and El 
Caney, and with Pershing at Carrizal. 

Today a hundred thousand Negro 
soldiers are training, fighting and dying 
to sustain the principles of truth, virtue 
and honor. With a true devotion to 
every elevating ideal, registering their 
condemnation against the cruel monster 
of egotism, selfishness and greed, they 
pour out their blood upon the battle- 
fields of Europe. 


ISCIPLINE has done much to 
equalize the races, military law set 

up in hard type with frigid, unyielding 
preachments has cut the Gordian knot of 


puerility which held the youth to his mother’s apron string and 
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18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
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know what YOUR race is about, what 
they have done, what they hope to do, 
what they can do. You miss an oppor- 
tunity to buy from your own people, for 
how can you buy from them when you 
don’t know that they are in business,— 
when you don’t know what they have to 
sell, or where they are located. The 
Half-Century Ad columns tell you all 
this. More than this, the Half-Century 
refuses to publish ads of firms that are 
reliable, therefore when you buy things 
you see advertised in this magazine you 
may be sure that you will be satisfied. 

If you see a pretty dress, or hat or 
suit or even hair that you admire on 
one of our fashion models, we will pur- 
chase that article for you and send it to 
you and there is no charge for the serv- 
ice. Why not make the most of this 
opportunity ? 


ON’T you think a magazine that 
does all this for you is worth $1.00 

a year? And don’t you think you should 
do your utmost to help such a publica- 


tion to live? Subscribe today—$1.00 a year—10c a copy. 


Copyright, 1918, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
National Negro Press Ass’n. 

















THE BRONZE HERO 


By Beatrice Murray 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
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HE day was not far advanced as I bade the 

city of Chicago good-bye, leaving crowds of 

employee: who were thronging the streets 

behind me and turned my face west-ward on the road 
to Camp Grant. 

The morning was perfect, the air was soft and 
warm, for spring had come again to our fair Mis- 
sissippi valley. I sat erect in the car drinking 
draughts of good air and riotously happy, for I was 
young, heart whole and care free, setting forth on 
a pilgrimage which would have given my father great 
joy to see, had he had the opportunity. 

The highway was full of market people hurrying 
to the city, their vehicles clicking merrily on the 
macadam road and their tongues wagging more mer- 
rily still. They looked up at me with smiling faces, 
and wished me good morning. 

The broad valley seemed like one continual village, 
so closely were the houses set, but as I pushed into 
the flat country beyond, the houses became less fre- 
quent, the road grew more and more deserted and 
the fields stretched like a magnifieent green carpet 
to the left and right as far as eye could see. Here 
and there indeed, I caught a glimpse of a farmhouse, 
but the land itself was full of life,—growing life. 

There were flocks in the pastures, but scarcely ever 
was a man in sight. I told myself that this was 
the bitter fruit of war. Few men would sow the 
crops and there was small likeliliood of them reap- 
ing them at harvest time, besides the nation was 
calling for bigger crops and calling on the flower 
of our manhood to defend Old Glory. I thought 
of those fields across the ocean, stretching fallow and 
neglected, enriched by human blood, and thanked 
God that America had not yet been ravaged. But 
as I topped a little rise in the road I saw that the 
instruments of war, at least, had invaded this peace- 
ful valley. Under a tree by the road a group of men 
were standing, and it did not take a second glance 
to tell that they were Colored soldiers. 


HEY were talking among themselves; their of- 

ficer was mounted. He was watching the road 
keenly, and the instant his eyes met mine he uttered 
a sharp command. In an instant his men were all 
attention and deployed across the road. But being 
a peaceful traveler, intent upon my own business, I 
felt that I had nothing to fear from the most fierce 
looking guards, so continued on my way without hesi- 
tating. It could not be that such an elaborate net 
had been spread for such small and inoffensive fish 
as I, 

“Halt, citizen!” called the officer, “I must ask you 
to get out of your car,” he added as he drew up be- 
side me and looked at me with eyes of extraordinary 
keenness. 

“Willing,” I repliea. 

“Now, citizen,” continued the officer urbanely, as 
I sprang from my car and faced him, “there are a few 
questions that I shall have to ask you. But the sun 
is warm, and I shall not keep you long.” 

“Very well?” I assented. 

The soldiers of the detachment still kept their posi- 
tions across the road and watched the stranger with 
inquisitive eyes. 

The officer paused a moment to look at me again 
before he began his queries and gave me an opportu- 
nity in turn to study him. He was a tall man, and 
ray-boned, evidently of enormous strength. His face 
was roughened by wind and burned to a deep bronze. 
A slight mustache shaded his mouth, a determined 
chin, and his eyes gleamed behind their deep brows 
like an animal in ambush. His hair was streaked 
with grey, but I judged not so much from age—as 
for his whole being was instinct with fire and vigor— 
as from the appalling scenes in which he had played 
a part. He embodied at that moment the very 
spirit of democracy. 

“Come, citizen,” he began at last, “your name?” 

“‘Maurice Wells,” I answered, deeming it wise to 
answer without hesitancy. 

“Your home?” 

“Chicago.” 

“Your destination?” 

“Camp Grant.” 

“Your business?” 

I hesitated, “A matter of private business,” I 
answered finally. 

The officer frowned deeply. 


“The Government has a right to know,” he said 
in a formidable voice. 

“This is not a thing which concerns the govern- 
ment to a disadvantage in any way.” 

“That is for me to decide and judge. 
answer?” 

I may as well confess at once what the reader must 
soon discover. I have concealed under an exterior 
the most ordinary, a vein of obstinacy which has 
often impelled me to deeds most foolish. It was so 
row. A hesitancy which had its origin in boyish 
shyness, crystallized suddenly into obstinate deter- 
mination. 

“Come,” repeated my questioner more fiercely; “will 
you answer?” 

“No,” I said bluntly, and nerved myself for what 
might follow. 

Then I began to suspect that this dragon—like 
that of Rouen—was ferocious only in appearance, for 
he contented himself with gnawing his mustache and 
looking at me darkly. 

“How am I to know you are not a German propa- 
gandist?” he rasped out at last, “‘a traitor, a spy, con- 
spiring against the government, a scoundrel upon 
whose head a price has been set?” 

“By merely looking at me my friend,” I retorted 
and smiled at the thought that I, who had passed my 
whole life living peacefully, could be any of the things 
he mentioned. I cannot say that he actually smiled 
in answer, but his face certainly relaxed. 

“Why do you answer me like that?” he said in a 
milder tone. 

“Because no black man was ever one of those things 
you mentioned.” 

He looked at me again, caressing his moustache. 

“Come, citizen?” he said, and this time he actually 


Will you 
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MONUMENT ENOUGH 


By Ray Gauger 
HERE I shall fall upon my battle ground 
There may I rest—nor carry me away. 
IWhat holier hills could in these days be found 
Than the hills of France to hold a soldier's 
clay? 
Nor need ye place a cross of wooden stuff 
Over my head to mark my age and name; 
This very ground is monument enough! 
Tis all I wish of outward show or fame. 
Deep in the hearts of fellow countrymen 
My fast immortal sepulchre shall be, 
Greater than all the tombs of ancient kings. 
What matter where my dust shall scatter then? 
I shall have served my country over sea 


And loved her—dying with a heart that sings. 
TTT 


smiled, “it is evident that you are not the game I 
am after.” 

“TI should hope not,” I agreed, 

“I am looking for a wolf, not a mouse.” 

“At least I am not a wolf,” I conceded. 

“Old Storms has seen too much of the world to be 
mistaken in a matter so clear as this,” he continued, 
throwing out his chest, “a spy, bah! Why have you 
never before been away from your mother?” 

I flushed, and he burst out in a roar of laughter as 
he saw my face. 

“A hit,” he cried, “ah, my boy, would that I could 
blush like that, but for me that time is passed, long 
ago. Come, all you need is a little knowledge of the 
world to be a perfect devil with the ladies. Join the 
army and let them train you, polish you, give you true 
air. You are too young to draft; and too much of the 
country, as we say. Our country needs her bravest and 
best. 
fighting for two causes—Democracy and freedom 
from race hatred. ‘Come, put on khaki and we wil] 

nake a man of you.” 

“No my friend,” I said, an errand of great import- 
ance calls me to this camp.” 


He looked at me with renewed suspicion, 

“Which reminds me that you,” he said, “have not 
told me that errand.” 

He paused. 

“I will tell you,” I said, and spoke a swift sen- 
tence in his ear. 

He burst out laughing, his good humor restored 
in an instant. 

“Well, go your way, and good luck go with you. 
I have something to tell you before you leave the 
camp, remember, I will convert you.” 

As for me, I jumped into my car and again started 
on my way with as much speed as was permissible 
through the cantonment to my destination. 


{ 
I RODE along looking at the barracks that had 
been hastily constructed, the bare floors, and all 
army equipment spread to the glory of the May sun- 
shine. Then I pictured the beauties of my wardrobe 
and comforts of my home, my soft bed with its snowy 
sheets, as a starving man pictures to himself the 
savory details of some banquet he has enjoyed in hap- 
pier days. 

And I found that I could not eradicate the mem- 
ory of that officer’s words, as L saw boys of my race 
in their army attire. 

They stared at me curiously, evidently unable to 
understand how it was that a young man so gallantly 
attired should be riding by them with such a sorry 
countenance. This, of course, served only to in- 
crease my spleen, and ended in my pulling my cap 
over my eyes, without glancing up at the passers-by. 

I know not how great a distance I covered in this 
fashion, but at last, seeing ahead of me a little cluster 
of buildings, and among them the one I was seeking, 
I hastened to that low building. There were some fine 
specimens of manhood there. I hesitated, for I was 
arrayed in civilian attire that bespoke my position, 
and they attired in the habiliments of war. No pen 
of mine can describe my feelings. Decidedly I had no 
wish to appear as an unconcerned looker on, while the 
nation was burning with military spirit, neither had 
I the desire to appear as a cast off. 


NCLE SAM refuses material that is below par. 

As a “cast off” I’d be same as a remnant, a piece 

off of the whole cloth marked down and sold cheaper 
te bargain hunters,—these men were of whole cloth. 

Then getting myself together, I walked erectly to 
the desk of Captain Thomas and stated my business. 

“Mr. Wells,” he said, a fine smile lighting his face, 
“I trust we shall be friends.” He held out his hand. 

“With all my heart,” I cried, and returned his grasp 
with interest. 

Then I stated my business which was soon told. 

“As for me young man,” he stated, when I had fin- 
ished, “I wish you every success. I am on my way to 
lunch at the mess hall. You cannot hope to finish up 
and get back to Chicago before late, therefore I urge 
you to be my guest at lunch. Then you can easily ac- 
complish your work. 

“T hope you will accept, you can come in touch with 
camp life and the boys. Besides,” he added, it’s great 
—the army lad, giving me a hearty slap on the back. 

But the truth to tell, I needed no urging. 

“For the month past, I have been very busy,” he 
went on when that had been settled. “Ah, my friend, 
if you would see true heroism, you must go out with 
me and see an interesting sight,—a devoted people, 
fighting for their homes, under leaders the most he- 
roic that any army has ever had. In a very short 
time we shall be in France to join those ‘over there.’ ” 

He saw the question in-the glance I turned upon 
him. 

“You are wondering,” he said, “why, at such a time 
I seem so enthused. I who am leaving a dear wife. 
We will be victorious and unborn generations shall 
sing our praise,—but my wife—” 

He stopped. I understood, and nodded gently. 

“Only that thought dims the lustre of my eye,” he 
added, “the uncertainty that she may need me, even 
though I have provided against that day.” 

“Come.” 

I followed out he door without exchanging a word, 


The country is fighting for Democracy, we are he busy with his thoughts, and I wrapped in contem- 


plation of the marvelous turn of fortune which had 
not only restored my crest fallen feelings, but, which 
had also given me the friendship of a man like this. 
I looked at him from time to time, admiring more 
(Continued on page 9) 
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e IN PURSUIT OF PEARL 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 
Author of Fate Leads Trumps: Cupid Plays the Ace; Baby Rose; Kits, etc. 


iii catia ee Re eee 
—, - mes. — but I <0 mind that. SYNOPOSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALLMENT _ of his home city being rapidly left behind, Robert 
ee eee . 0 = * “yg the dirty- A drunken Mexican insults a very pretty Colored had a chance to look over the events of the past 
fully gr o a finish,” he said resent- — a. a knocks the a — and both he twenty days. Here he was speeding west to—what? 

sd . an e drunken man are taken to the police station. Maybe he would not be able to find the girl aft 4 
seen et ee a ae but. for that cop. All of this happens so quickly that the girl hardly Suppose her name should not be Pearl Gan What 

roan y ing up when one needs them realizes what has happened. if she had parents or brothers who would take a 

tl a a ti Robert Holton, a young writer, who is standing violent dislike to him? Then Denver «was not the 
en Vea Dro Sl Dial nearby, offers to assist the young woman, whom he smallest place in the world and he might look a year 
lady Be sei f a an = e young learns is a stranger in the town. He offers her his and never find Pearl. It miight be that she had moved 
eis ue nea (aed = » = other cut in. card, but she tells him that she does not wish to know to some other city. Maybe she was married. At the 
ti te hee ee = ow a cousin his name, preferring to find it out for herself. She thought he clenched his hands. No, it couldn’t be. 
eae ~~ ae m very much in your also tells him that to him she will simply be “a lady in He refused to think of it, and tried to formulate some 
“a tame on vight a . distress” and that he is to find out her name and ad- plan of action to be followed when he reached Denver. 
uae Be Stien Pee Utah, oo ye ——_ dress without her assistance, They agree and after Holton wondered many times, during the time he 

i nice ips som ; A 0 « ort to sup- making a tour of the town, they visit a cafe which is was on board, why the train was called a flyer. To 

a eae safely.” g n went on, “your cousin owned by Holton’s father. Accidentally he tells the his imagination it seemed to be crawling and at night 

“Wes ae ry . = nag ten — a the —s a revealing his he would have to look out the window of his berth 

a ’ . i vame, but she still refuses to tell hers. to convince himself that it had not s altogether. 

a ek etl Shag. dao Di ss nih clei aac She tells him that she will leave the town in five At such times, reassured by the Se enaed the 
Gente mae ne = , evade aiph. hours and that he must not look for her until after giant engine was bringing his destination eighteen 
dkets Seu eel ak teens Mr i her train leaves. She leaves with him, as a clue, a feet nearer with every turn of its great drive wheels, 
anh alin : . if gray kid glove with pearl buttons. Late that evening he would fall into a fitful slumber. 
gory,” suppli alph, then “very. he meets her cousin, the young man who fought the 











Pi, 5. ~~ to see you out - the club courts Mexican that morning, but he not only refuses to tell CHAPTER V. 
pe ‘eagelets ot ie a to — Gregory, your the girl’s name, but won't tell where she lives, and ENVER! Holton was glad that the trip wa 
’ 81 er my regards, Holton sees a hard task before him to make the glove duen. Savin eager 7 ae up his quest canes 
? ’ 


“Sure I will but her name is not Gregory Also t L 
, ° ell ki " I } y . ) 
; | il a ‘ rim what he wants to know. so he was among the first passengers to leave the 


to preserve your perseverence. At this Robert knew .. .. .. |... train and hurry through the semi-tunnels that led 
that Gregory had been posted. He accepted his set- the chain of stores operated by the F and D people— to the street. Denver was not entirely new to him 
back philosophically and no one heard him mutter but which one. He made up his mind to see the head since he had spent a very short while in it once 
“Failure the second.” ’ of the local branch and get a list of all the stores in before. On the train he had mapped out a plan to 
the chain. Then he could by some means find out the follow in making a start on what he believed would 
THOUSAND times during the next two weeks °"° from which the glove had come. Of course there be the last lap of his search for Pearl. Being con- 
Robert berated himself for uttering his criticism “25. @ chance that the girl had bought the glove fident that she had taken a taxi he thought to inquire 
of detectives. He was no nearer a solution of his °¥tSide of her home city, but it was a chance that he for the chauffeur who had driven her. He knew that 
problem than he had been when he started and was would have to risk. That night he slept well—some- they all kept a record of each trip. If he could find 
beginning to worry for fear that he would never meet thing that he had not done for a long time, the chauffeur he could find Pearl. He wondered which 
the girl again. When he thought of such a possibility one of the dozen or so that he found standing in 
he turned sick with dread. He wondered: if he was ceees was well acquainted with Kent, the man- front of the station it had been. 
in love. He had several times considered himself ager of the local F and D store, on account of | Luck was with him. Only about three of the cars 
deeply wounded by Cupid’s darts, but he could not re- @ving to go to him once a rweek for the store’s ad- were chartered by ‘his fellow passengers and this 
member feeling toward a girl as he felt toward his vertising copy, so he had no trouble in getting to see gave him a chance to ‘question all the remaining 
unknown charmer. Since chance had thrown them him. He had decided to tell him all about the matter, drivers. He began on the one nearest him. 





together her face had haunted his dreams. Every if he could not get the desired information otherwise. “Do you rent your car for out of town runs?” 

pair of black eyes he saw made his heart beat faster The manager greeted him amiably. “No, but the company has some cars for that pur- 
and all it took to excite him completely was to see a “What can I do for you today, Mr. Holton?” he pose,” he was told. 

figure that resembled her’s. So when he could get asked surveying Robert through his glasses. “Do you get much Colored patronage?” 

no clue as to where she had gone he became as “T am in search of a little information, Mr. Kent. “For country trips?” 

grouchy as = sore-headed bear. His friends took to I want to find out how many stores there are in the “Not exactly.” 

avoiding his company or to trying to get him to tell I’ and D Chain.” “Oh, now and then I get a Colored fare.” 

them what was troubling him, “There are now just about two dozen. What are “The reason I ask is this,” Robert explained, “I am 


As for the glove, Robert had examined it a hundred YU Z0ing to do, write an article showing how chain looking for a young lady whose address I have lost, I 
times and for the life of him could see nothing out Stores injure the small merchant?” he asked with a am sure that when she arrived here about two weeks 


of the ordinary about it. He sat one night in the ‘Winkle in his eyes. ago she hired one of these cars.” 

library with it in his hands and tried to see if it “No” replied Robert, “I am trying for various rea- “She did not use mine. I ‘haven't had a Colored 
would release whatever secret it held. Over and over S08 to figure out which of them sold this glove.” He sirl in the old boat in three months.” 

he turned it. It sent up a faint perfume that was laid the article in question on Kent’s desk, “What kind of looking girl was she?” asked one of 
reminiscent of its owner. A scent that he had be- _, “Then you have surely got a puzzle on your hands,” the group. 


come accustomed to regard as belonging exclusively Kent picked up the glove, “because what the buyers “Slender with black eyes and black hair and—” 
to Miss Blank, as he called the girl in his own mind, &¢t hold of is distributed to all the stores and they “I think I remember her. Shorty over there got 
He laid the soft bit of leather to his cheek, enjoying U<UAlly get enough to go around.” He peered into the ‘her.” The driver cut Robert off, at the same time 
its smoothness. So much like her hand he thought, £!0ve- “But I notice that this is a make of glove that indicating the man he referred to who was tinkering 
He conjured up a vision of her as he had seen her W® 2° longer sell, the firm having gone to the wall on With his engine. 
with the tiny pucker between her eyes and the con- account of the war. By a lucky chance I can tell you Shorty was well named and lived up to the same. 
trary whisp of midnight hair blowing across her which of our stores sold this one. The makers can- He accepted a cigar from Holton and scratched his 
face. Such a feeling of hopelessness went over him Célled their contract with us after having delivered head in an effort to recall Pearl. At length he was 
at his fancy’s creation that he sighed and fell again part of our order. The entire lot delivered was sent Successful. He produced a small cloth bound book 
to contemplating the glove. The result was the same to the Denver branch. I happen to know this, because 2nd thumbed over the pages. 
—it always was. at that time I was with the Denver store.” “Yep, here she is,” he said, “I made that trip to 
“It’s nothing but an ordinary suede glove with pearl , Holton thanked him and assured him that he would 1925 York.” Robert jotted the address down, turned 
buttons,” he voiced his despair aloud. The sound of Y¢ iis debtor for life. He could hardly believe that his bags over to Shorty and asked to be driven to 
his voice startled him as it echoed in the vast room, Fate was at last helping him to find the girl who was Dunbar Hotel. 


but it gave him the clue that he had been looking in his thoughts night and day. Arte securing his room h t into th fi 
ri is room he went into the cafe 


for. The thought struck him like a blow, H t : 
with s jerk. . ENVER was something less than a thousand and demolished a huge steak and a great many 


miles from Robert’s home and he knew that he other things, including numerous portions of straw- 

—_— have a — time a his mother that berry short-cake. Then he had a bath and went to 
- a ! ; e was competent to care for himself for that dis- bed in order to avoid the temptation to look Pearl 
= = ncinnaal - ee ed > tance. Mentally girding himself for the attempt, he up before afternoon. His last thought before going 
seal dae ie alien ake a e table to the floor hurried home. to sleep was that it was a fortunate thing for him 

ee job. ; oe He told his mother that he had to go west a little that very few Colored people hired taxis from the 
: quieted down though when his mother inquired distance on trail of something for the “Bugle” and station and that: Pearl was attractive enough for the 
rom upstairs whether he had gone crazy or not. His he eased his conscience on this score by the thought chauffeurs to remember her. 
— whether right or wrong cheered him so that if he came back with a wife it would be of inter- Feeling refreshed and glad to be alive Holton awoke 
— . at he saw something else about the glove that est to the paper. So great was his determination that some time later and tried to decide which of the four 
iy overlooked. Besides the name of the maker he won Mrs. Holton around after a bit and at once suits he had brought would look best. In the end he 
. Sree: stamped inside it, there were two letters; fiung up to his room to pack his bags, a task that his chose a trim-looking olive one with ‘a pinch-back and 
° and aD. The F and D stores were pretty well mother took away from him for fear that he would patch pockets. It was dispatched to the nearest 
sare all over the country. From the letters Robert not do it right. tailor’s for pressing. (Meanwhile he had lunch. 

new that the glove had been purchased from one of On the “Overland Flyer” with the familiar scenes (Continued in August issue) 


“By Jove! I’ll bet an eclair that her name is Pearl 
Gray. It could be nothing else—a gray glove with 











in the outset are soon placed on the dead list, 

due to the fact that the employer has failed 
to discover, recognize, and appreciate the business 
genius of his associates and co-worwers. 

A merchant in a small western town had been 
threatened with failure several times, within the space 
of a few years, but had managed in some way to 
keep his head above the water. One morning dur- 
ing early fall, I chanced to be in this merchant’s 
office on business. When the morning mail was 
brought in, he looked it over carefully, stopping 
suddenly to examine one letter closely. Without 
going further, he opened this particular piece of 
mail and read it. After a moment’s hesitation, he 
called the head clerk; asked him to note the letter, 
and see if he could suggest something. Then turning 
to me he said, “that is the third complaint I have 
had from that customer within the last thirty days, 
and I am really uneasy. I have several other busi- 
ness matters to be adjusted; in fact, I am really 
swamped with office details. I am beginning to feel 
discouraged, as it is taking quite a bit of my energy 
to keep this business alive. I’m afraid we shall lose 
that customer, and she is one of the best we have— 
a large buyer. A reply should be mailed her within 
the next fifteen minutes, so as to reach her at the 
earliest possible moment.” Here he was interrupted 
by the clerk whom he had referred the letter, 

“Mr. Allen,” said -the clerk, “since you are quite 
busy just now, if you don’t mind, I’ll answer 
this for you, so we can get it in the next 
mail. I understand the situation, and think 
I can adjust the matter.” With a nod of 
the head Mr. Allen said to the clerk, “Go 
ahead, try your hand.” 
of a few minutes the clerk handed the mer- 
chant a very neatly typewritten letter, for 
his approval and signature. Mr. Allen read 
and re-read the letter, smiled, and with a 


M*: business enterprises with great promise 


gs WEAK LINKS 


Within the space JUDGING from the many persons who fail to rise promptly 
is played, and the vast 
number of men who have to be reminded to doff their hats when 
the flag goes by, itis evident that many are not conversant with 
the rules of etiquette of the Flag. 

Whenever the “Star Spangled Banner,” our recognized Na- 
tional Air, is played, or sung, all should rise, and remain standing, 
facing the musicians or singers, until the ending. 





By J. J. Jones 


IN THE BUSINESS CHAIN 
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the fact that few business men seek ta discoverand 
use properly the talent within their grasp; hence 
the break. It will be found that more business deaths 
result from mis-used, mis-directed talent than the 
average business man of today might think. To 
discover and utilize properly the power of men adds 


materially to the capital of a business in more ways 
than one. 


I NOTICED a little saleswoman one day in a large 

department store. After having pushed and 
climbed a ladder several times, seemingly unneces- 
sarily, and making many unnecessary steps to please 
a customer, she looked very tired, which was noticed 


by the customer. The customer apologized for hav- 
ing caused so much trouble and worry. “That’s all 
right,” said the clerk, “I must confess that I am 
a little tired, but it is not your fault; the trouble is 
he arrangement of the stock and the general arrange- 
ment of the whole place. I have complained to the 
management several times, and also made some sug- 
gestions, but nothing has been done—in fact not one 
word has been said to me about the matter one way 
or the other. The work is very burdensome, and it 
will be impossible for me to keep at this. I am 
afraid that I shall have to discontinue.” I learned 
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ETIQUETTE OF THE FLAG 


when the “Star Spangled Banner” 


N a large manufacturing establishment in the mid- 
dle west it was discovered that the janitor was 


the most valuable person on the firm’s payroll. 

The president and general manager had been ill 
for several days, and the secretary and treasurer, 
the acting head of the concern at the time, for some 
cause had been delayed this particular spring morn- 
ing indefinitely, deeply engrossed it seemed in some 
“cudilibility of domestic bliss.” For a while it seemed 
that things would be disorganized. The janitor was 
in charge of the office, having just arrived and get- 
ting things in order for the day’s work. Presently 
the phone rang and the “new office man” answered 
“Hello.” After a few “yes sir’s,” hung up the re- 
ceiver. Seemingly before the young man could de- 
cide just what to do, one of the firm’s largest buyers 
stepped into the office with a jolly “Good morning, 
how are you?” After the usual exchange of greet- 
ings the customer said, “Mr. Blank, I am in a little 
hurry this morning—” “This is not Mr. Blank,” said 
the janitor, “but it is one of his ‘imps.’ Is there 
anything I can do for you? I have just been in- 
formed that Mr. Blank will not be in this morning.” 
The young man (the janitor), at this stage of the 
game had assumed a very important air, so much 
so that his unexpected visitor did not ques- 
tion his position or rank in the line of of- 
ficers, but rather judged that he was one of 
the leading men, and proceeded at once to 
make known his wishes. The result was 
that the janitor made one of the largest 
single sales in the history of the firm and at 
a better figure than any member of the firm 
had hoped for at this time. It was found 
that the janitor knew more about the stock 
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“That’s good,” passed the letter back to be 
mailed. 


Mr. Allen then turned to me and said, “I 
must confess that that is the gest written— 
the best worded—in fact, the best all around 
composed letter in every way, relative to 
the subject, that I ever saw. That young 
man (meaning the clerk) has been with me 
about three years, and has always shown 
signs of a competent office men, but I 
have never taken the time to try him out.” 


I suggested that he try the young man, 
as he seemed to have some personality, and 
I believe that there was something in him— 
some latent power undeveloped. The mer- 
chant promised me that he would that very 
day give the clerk a chance to prove his 
ability along this line. 


IX months later I met this same mer- 


The Flag should never be hoisted nor displayed out of doors 
before sunrise, nor should the Flag be allowed to remain out 
after sunset. 

When the Flag is raised at ceremonies, all present should 
stand at attention and salute with the right hand raised to the 
forehead over the right eye. 

It is an unwritten law that the Flag should never be washed, 
as it is always considered immaculate. It should never be 
allowed to trail or lle on the ground, or be left out over night 
or be displayed in stormy weather, 

other Flags are displayed, Old Glory must be on the 
right of them all, or above. The only exception is the Church 
Flag of our Navy which is hoisted above Old Glory when divine 
service is going on, and signifies Our Country’s submission to 
oan Also the only object that can be laid on our Flag is the 

e, 

Never place the Flag upside down, as this is recognized as a 
signal of distress, and should never be made use of except in 
cases of extreme danger. 

When the Flag is old and tattered, it should be placed in a 
glass case. 

The Flag should never be placed below a person sitting, 
always above. 

Every man and boy should stand and doff his hat when ‘the 
Flag goes by, and as a matter of courtesy to our ‘Allies, rise when 
their National hymns are being played. 

Even when the Flag is thrown on the screen at the movies, 
show your respect by rising. 


in detail, mark demands, etc., than even 
the “stor salesman,” and at the same time 
possessed other business qualifications un- 
equalled by any of his co-workers. He was 
a natural born “business general.” 


lg janitor was promoted, and in a very 
short time became general manager 
of the company at a very handsome salary. 
Under his direction the company’s autput 
has been nearly trebled within the short 
space of three years, and the firm is now 
said to be one of the most prosperous in 
the country, of its kind. Any member of 
the firm or any employees will tell you, 
“John did it.” 

Too often we overlook the real qualifica- 
tions of an individual. So it is well to try 
men and find out what is in them, what 





chant on the street in a neighboring 
town and he told me that he had discovered 
in the young man who wrote the letter the 


morning I was in the office, an unusual qualification— 
@ great talent for business correspondence, and office 
details in general. He informed me further that the 
young man had been put in full charge of this phase 
of the business and even in that short time had 
brought -about great changes for the better. He 
frankly confessed that he (the merchant) had learned 
at almost too late a date that he had been depending 
too much on his own limited personality, that he had 
discovered the weak spot in his business. 

This man had accidentally discovered in one of his 
clerks a very valuable asset—a talent worth while. 
It should be remembered that the most important 
element of human civilization is action correspond- 
ing to power. Man has a various nature which may 
be adapted to a variety of occupations; therefore an 
individual should be employed in such manner as 
will cause the whole being to be called into action. 
In this way he proves his ability, strengthens him- 
eelf, and the business which he represents. 

It is being admitted more and more each day, that 
a large percentage of business failures are due to 
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afterwards that this little woman resigned the next 
week and that she was one of the best—one of the 
most valuable clerks, not only in that city, but in 
the whole country. 


HE condition represented a weak link in the 
chain of this department store. The failure to 
heed and acknowledge the wisdom of the suggestions 
of employees, in many instances prove to be very 
deadly to the firm. It will be found that the indif- 
ference on the part of employées, due to lack of en- 
couragement, etc., on the part of tthe “boss” in many 
cases is not fully weighed and is playing havoc with 
the business success of many wouldbe “captains of 
industry.” 
Considering the employees’ ideas, and giving them 
a chance to express themselves, and try out their 
plans means much to the business with which they 
are connected. It is then that they feel free and are 
inclined to economize and improve methods, thereby 
saving the firm much expense, that would otherwise 
lower the profit figures and minimize success. 


they do best, and put them on the right job. 
This might be termed “finding the man.” 
Discovering the qualification of the human 
element in business, is a vital point and 
very essential. It is simply “cashing man’s power,”— 
employing them in the strictest sense of the term. 

‘Many prosperious business enterprises have been 
built up in spite of the owner rather than because of 
him. Many men have made financial success by 
recognizing their personal limitations and by com- 
mon judgment enough to get back—stand aside and 
let their better informed employees pilot the busi- 
ness to a more glorious success. Many another in 
a similar place has nullified the efforts of capable 
employees, limited their achievements and dwarfed 
their capacity by being small enough to confine the 
business to an expression of his own narrow minded 
personality. 

If a business man can employ an architect who 
can conceive and erect a building better than he can, 
it seems also possible for him to employ a clerk, 
manager or buyer who can conduct a part of the 
business at least better than he, even though he does 
give his whole time to the effort. 

Business failures will be diminished and success 
increased throughout the country largely in propor- 
tion as we turn their attention to this all- 


important fact—“finding the man,” to discover busi- 
ness ius in ~ < oyee, 


‘cash it in”—actu- 
oo ees Se 


and ‘ 
employed, ” thereby eliminating 
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\Nothing could be prettier for a hot af- 
ternoon than this hat of pink straw (up- 
per left). A single rose of deep pink silk 
is the only trimming. The facing is white 
Georgette. A Clinkscale model $7.50, 


Copenhagen Georgette and satin straw 
combine to make this pretty model (low- 
er left). A wreath of field flowers in 
the most unheard of colors encircle the 
crown, From Mme. Clinkscale’s $7.50, 


HATS FOR MID-SUMMER 


* 
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Gray milan is pretty for midsummer 
wear (top center), especially when it is 
trimmed in gray ostrich. From the 
Esther Millinery $4.75, 


A black straw with a blue maline edge 
is pretty on almost any occasion (lower 
center). An ostrich fancy is the only 
trimming. From the Esther Millinery 


For traveling and shopping wear you 
can’t find a better model than this small 
leghorn (circle) faced with brown Georg- 
ette. The tailored bow in the front is 
oe same shade. From Mm, Clinkscale’s 


What They Are Wearing 


F YOU want to be considered ultra-fashionable 

this season by all means add a calico dress to 
your wardrobe. There was a time when most of 
us scorned this homely fabric for anything except 
kitchen aprons, but all things change in wartime, 
and we find milady strolling down the boulevards 
gowned for the afternoon in a dainty calico gown, 
elaborate furs, and perhaps~a calico parasol to 
match. Among the exclusive hats shown this season 
is a rough brown straw wreathed with yellow field 
flowers and faced with a red and yellow bandana 
handkerchief. Of course one would wear such a hat 
with a beautifully designed calico or gingham gown. 

Some very wierd oriental looking turbans have 
made their appearance, and though far from becom- 
ing to all, are splendid additions to the wardrobe of 
the woman who drives her own car. These odd 
little bits of headgear, however, should never be 
worn on the street unless accompanied by an equally 
curious knitting bag-preferably one that matches. 


For the woman who bathes in the sea each day, 
there is a wonderful new rubberized silk accessory 
bag with fishes in gold and silver and several im- 
possible colors embroidered all over it. A cap to 
match boasts of the same peculiar fish swimming 
all around the band. Usually these articles contrast 
sharply with the color of the bathing dress. One 
shop is showing an aviation cap and parasol of 
rubberized satin, The latter can boast of a leather 
wrist strap that is very smart. The bathing suits 
with the high collar, so much in vogue last year 
are no longer seen. Instead, one sees many, many 
sailor collars, with ties to match the trimming of 
the suit, cow-boy collars in contrasting colors, or a 
simple band trimming about a low neck. In nearly 
every case though, the sash is worn. Sometimes it 
is the prim, tailored variety, narrow and straight, 
and sometimes it is wide and ties carelessly on the 
side, but it is almost invariably there. 
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Chic is the only description we can give 
this black and white model (upper right). 
The facing is white Georgette. The flow- 
ers are white and the centers are black. 


For a long tramp, boating, picnicing, 
or general sports wear as well as shop- 
ping this tan straw trimmed with tan 
velvet ribbon is splendid (lower right). 
From Mme. Clinkscale’s $3.50, 





Many, many jersey sweaters and separate jersey 
waist-coats are seen. And they are so splendid to 
carry when one is going on an outing or for general 
sports wear, for they combine warmth with beauty, 
and they are very light to carry. With them one 
wears a small hat and a bag to match. One very 
smart sports hat is shown with a big black cat em- 
broidered in the front, and the bag matches in 
every detail. 

‘Concerning shoes, almost anything you can afford 
to buy is fashionable. For the hot days though the 
white canvas shoe with the white rubber sole is 
about the best selection one could make—and the 
cheapest. These are shown in all styles and may be 
worn on almost any occasion, It is wise to wear 
light shoes too, both in leather and fabric for the 
dyes in the darker ones are so poor that unless one 
pays an enormous price for them, they are apt to 
fade before they are half worn out.. 





The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hate described for any of our readere as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Mies Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magasine, Chicago, Illinois. 











GENERAL RACE NEWS 


EPORTS from the front declare that the Colored 

American troops in France are not only holding 
a portion of the west line of Verdun, but they are 
making an exceptional showing in the trenches. They 
are also operating in the Argonne region, which is an 
important area six miles back of the firing line. 


There is at least one large steamship plying be- 
tween Newport News, Va., and England, carrying 
food and ammunition to the Allies, which is com- 
manded by a Colored man, Captain Rocha. The rest 
of the crew is white. He is the only Colored captain 
on record. 


Liberia is to get the foodstuffs it needs. Arrange- 
ments have been made to export from the United 
States foodstuffs in limited quantities, according to 
the War Board of Trade. 


The Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia has been purchased by the 
Mercy Hospital for Colored officers and _ soldiers. 
The hospital will be enlarged so as to accommodate 
2,000 patients and the six acres of ground aroun] 
the building will be used as a recreation center for 
Colored soldiers and sailors, where various amuse- 
ments will be provided. The work of the hospital 
will be directed by the Crispus Attucks Circle for 
War Relief. 


Preparations are being made for the annual session 
of the Negro Business League which will be held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., August 21st-23rd. 


Mrs. Florentine F. Pinkston appeared recently in 
piano recital in Omaha, Neb., before a large and 
well pleased audience. Her program was well bal- 
anced and each number she rendered showed that 
she was mistress of the instrument. She was as- 
sisted on the program by Mrs. Cecelia Jewell, con- 
tralto, and William G. Haynes, tenor, 


George E. Haynes has been appointed Director of 
Negro Economics for the period of the war. He 
will advise the Department of Labor in matters re- 
lating to the Negro. His duties as director began 
May ist. 


Three hundred men are in training at Howard Uni- 
versity. They will receive special instruction in 
radio engineering, construction and operating in auto- 
mobile repair work, electricity, engineering and wood- 
working as well as a number of other mechanical 
and technical branches. When the course of train- 
ing is completed they will be assigned to special 
duties either in this country or with the American 
forces “over there.” 


Carlton Avenue Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., offi- 
cially opened its doors on June 4th. The principal ad- 
dress at the dedication exercises was delivered by 
Gov. Whitman. Other prominent speakers as well as 
singers and musicians took part on the various pro- 
grams which lasted throughout dedication week, 


On June 13th the Germans sent a messenger ashore 
from one of the U-boats just off the coast of Liberia, 
Africa, and demanded that he German and French 
Wireless station be destroyed before noon or the town 
would be razed. The Monrovians failed to comply 
with these orders and the Germans opened fire on the 
French station doing considerable damage in various 
places over the town. The Germans told the mayor 
that they intended to use Monrovia as a submarine 
base. 


The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church has voted 
voted to move the C. M. E. Publishing House from 
Jackson, Tenn., to Nashville. The plant with all its 
machinery will be moved in a short while. They are 
publishers of a series of Sunday School literature 
and The Christian Index, 


The Government has organized a bureau for edu- 
cational work among the Negroes of the South. A. 
U. Craig, a member of the Food Administration staff, 
who has been conducting food edurctional work 
among the Colored people will be director of the 
counter propaganda bureau. The new bureau will 
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erereseseses: BETHEL 


CHURCH evevecercece 


By Z. Withers 


NYTHING like a concise history of this wonder- 

ful organization, its full meaning to Chicago 
would be impossible, for space would not permit it. 
A few words therefore in honest recognition of its 
achievement will suffice. 

The history of Bethel Church goes back into the 
dark chapters of history—the time of the Under- 
ground Railroad and the fugitive slave’s trials and 
struggles for freedom. When the Church in Chicago 
was first founded, there were few members of the 
Negro race who could read. The pioneers of the 
Church were slaves. Their continual growth and de- 





velopment is not an argument for education alone, 
but a finer analysis would convince us with civiliza- 
tion and education are both impossible without Chris- 
tianity as a foundation. If the Negro of today is 
strong and capable, measuring in courage and intel- 
lect with the most advanced races, his inspiration, and 
powers came from his Christian parentage. 

Early in 1862 there was organized a Methodist- 
Episcopal Church in Chicago to relieve the overcrowd- 
ed conditions of the Mother Church, Quinn Chapel. 
This action was not caused by the spirit of revolt, 
but was in strict harmony with the desires of the 
Mother Church. The effort was to accommodate the 
hundreds of people who could not be accommodated 
otherwise. Rev. Ernest McIntosh was the first pastor 
of Bethel Church. 

Inscribed on Bethel’s corner stone are the words 
which will ring through the centuries to come: “Our 
trust is in God.” In a sealed box inside the corner- 
stone will be found, “This church is erected to God 


combat German propaganda and will organize a big 
staff of workers to carry the campaign into the homes 
and churches of the Southern Colored people. It is 
believed that much of the lynching of the South, and 
other widespread evils, are of German origin, 


The War Department has arranged to spend about 
4,000 Colored drafted men to school this summer for 
special training in radio-engineering, general en- 


and dedicated to the people to worship therein until 
Time shall be no more.” Were words ever better 
chosen in coiisecration to the Savior of mankind? 
Crowded and growing constantly, brim full of 
Christian life, strong and vigorous, aggressive, reach- 
ing out for larger fields of usefulness, Bethel of 
today, no less than Bethel of yesterday, is one of the 
greatest organized institutions in America for human 


uplift. She deals with social problems from points 
of logical contact, She cares neither for creed nor 
color. Her arms are open to save humanity. The 


lame, the blind, the outcast, the rich and the poor are 
all welcome under her inspiring banners of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 


She has a membership of more than two thousand 
with a steady increase each Sunday, adding more. 


Bethel has three choirs, directed by Prof. James A. 
Mundy, who is assisted by Mrs. Richardson; Rev. W. 
D, Cook is pastor and he is assisted by Mr. E. A. 
Wilber Johnson, a divinity student who is in charge 
of the extension service. 

Duirng the past six months she has given to char- 
ity the sum of $500.00. Several aged and feeble mem- 
bers are entirely supported from church funds, there 
being a collection for that purpose each Monday 
night. This church has been very generous in her 
contributions to the Y. W. C. A. fund and to Provident 
Hospital. A larger generousity is evidenced by her 
friendly aid to unfortunate newcomers from the 
South, who, often without friends, in the hour of 
death, the church furnishes the means of Christian 
burial, whether or not the deceased are members. 

We are proud of this picture of Dr. Cook and the 
American Flag. It was taken at Camp Grant. The 
meaning of the Church representative before the Flag 
is that the most potent forces of our civilization are 
standing as one in the defense of Democracy—the 
Church and the State. They are the greatest com- 
bination of forces in existence representing our ideals 
—with these germane powers Democracy will tri- 
umph. 

No better type of manhood could we use for this 
purpose than Dr. Cook,—beloved by all who know 
him, he is a devout Christian leader, a fountain of 
living inspiration—a living sunbeam, welcomed by 
all. 

Few churches have prospered as Bethel has under 
the leadership of Dr. Cook. During the time he 
prospered as Bethel has under the leadership of Dr. 
Cook. During the time he has been pastor of the 
church every seat in the church has been filled long 
before time for service, and there are hundreds turned 
away each Sunday, not withstanding the fact that in 
the annex of the Church an extension service is held 
which cares far more than 500 people, who are un- 
able to get seats in the main auditorium. These ex- 
tension services, as before stated, are conducted by 
Mr. Johnson, and there is a choir also. 

To remain outside and hear the thousands of voices 
within, singing anthems of praise to God, you are 
struck with the queer something which takes you back 
to another day,—the quaint mellow voices charm the 
hearer, and there is something soft, sincere, beautiful, 
sad yet reassuring in the deep volumes of enchant- 
ment peculiar to Negro musical genius. 








gineering, electricity and the care of motor vehicles. 
As soon as they have finished their courses they will 
be assigned to regiments of Negro troops. 


Seventy-five Colored women have been put to work 
in the steel works in Indiana Harbor, Ind., as labor- 
ers. They will handle light steel brick and do the 
ordinary work of laborers. This movement is caused 
by the shortage of men. 
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% OUR POSITION IN THE WORLD WAR & 





N RESPONSE to an invitation from the Gene- 

vieve Clark War Workers, an organization of 

the wives and daughters of Congressmen, of 

which Mrs. Champ Clark is Honorary President, 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur delivered an address to mem- 
bers of Congress and their wives on food conservation 
Tuesday evening, May 14th, in the Majority Caucus 
Room at the Capitol. The following are extracts from 
from this address: 

“The world stands breathless today watching the 
greatest race in all human history, the race between 
the United States and Germany, Germany trying to 
close up the war before America can get into it, and 
America trying to get in before it is too late. Those 
dread words ‘too late,’ we have heard altogether too 
often in this great crisis. Lloyd George said, ‘Eng- 
land too late at Galliopoli, England and France too 
lat2 to save Serbia,” and we ourselves with England 
«nd France were too late to save Northern Italy or 
to keep Russia from going into a complete collapse. 
Must we again be too late in this great crisis? Presi- 
dent Wilson tells that this is the critical year of the 
war. Not that the war will end this year, far from 
that, for he knows better than we that peace this year 
would mean a German victory, the crime of all the 
ages. The only way possible out of this war with a 
victory for us would be the finding of a complete so- 
lution for the submarine, and that has not been ob- 
tained. We must fight our way out with men. Our 
program is a program of the future. It takes time to 
prepare for war. Our safety now as a nation depends 
wpon the integrity of the peoples of Great Britain, 
France and Italy. 

“At this critical period, while we are training our 
armies and manufacturing instruments of war and 
building ships, our civilian population is fighting the 
battle of America in the front line trenches. U'pon 
them and what they do now, and hereafter, in rela- 
tion to the food and other problems depends the out- 
come of the war. Three times a day at the table you 
can fight the submarines, by helping to defeat its ob- 
ject. Its object is to prevent the bringing up of the 
men, food and supplies needed for the Western front, 
along the slender thread of ships stretched across the 
Atlantic and on which the life of this nation is now 
suspended. These are the most momentous days since 
those of the Man of Gallilee. On the other side of 
the water those fighting our battles look to us and 
say ‘When will America be ready to put her full force 
into this war? How long can we hold the line and 
wait for her to prepare?” We must realize that we 
can no longer send explanations to France and Eng- 
land. We must send food and men and guns. We 
have not measured up to our possibibilities, and the 
only way we can ask them to go on into more years 
of bloody war is to show them that we are coming, 
that our eyes are open to the world danger and that 
we will see the war through to a final victory, no 
matter what the cost or how long it may take. 

“Americans must face their duty, no matter how 
harsh and disagreeable it may be. They must realize 
that they came late into the war because of their in- 
ability to see its outstanding features more clearly 
at an earlier date. We are as yet a great amateur 
nation, untrained in large world problems. We have 
acted somewhat like a big, athletic boy, which is slat- 
ed for a contest with a professional, and who spends 
some of the time he ought to put in on training 
every muscle and nerve hoping that the professional 
will die of heart disease before the contest comes off. 
We have hoped that Germany woulr collapse inter- 
nally, have talked peace, of starvation, and submarine 
crew mutinies, of strikes, etc., instead of unitedly get- 
ting ready every minute of every day. It has been 
unnecessary for us to think in new terms. It took 
us months to see our danger and the danger to democ- 
racy and to civiliaztion. We must act faster in the 
future, or Might may win the world. How many 
Americans realize today that unless we put Serbia 
back on hher feet, every square foot of her territory, 
Serbian territory again, we will have lost the war 
and Germany will have won it. Germany started this 
war to get Serbia. 

“Germany has no realized her dream of Middle 
Europe. She sees Europe almost within her grasp. 
Victory has followed victory as she has sent her 
armies to various parts of Europe, and now we have 
the supreme period of the war and soon the world 
will have a decision based largely upon what we do as 





to whether it shall be ruled by the Golden Rule of 
Christ or the military rule of a prince maintained 
by the bayonet and bomb. 

“Our immediate pressing duty is to see that the 
peoples and armies of Great Britain, France and 
Italy are fed, so that they will not collapse as Russia 
and Finland have done because of the disorganization 
due to German propaganda, injustice and above all, 
lack of food. It is imperative that we save and send 





WAR 
RAGES in FRANCE 


WE ii 
Bese MUST nate daye 


food at the little means 
same tim? THEM Lifé to ther: 


wheat and other foods absolutely required in Europe 
during the months before the next harvest. We can 
not do it unless we stop using them here. We must 
realize that food is the weapon with which America 
is going to be able to maintain a position in the war 
long enough to win it. We are not asking that food be 
saved to save money, but to save the lives that will 
win the war. Think of our problem when you realize 
that shortly before this great German offensive the 
limit upon our export of wheat reduced the bread 
allowance of the French people practically two-thirds 
of that hitherto maintained. 

This is no time to talk of money or of profits, for 
the world is using a new medium of exchange today, 
in order to obtain at liberty, freedom and justice 
which it demands. That medium of exchange is the 
Precious blood of men and boys, the best that we have, 
and we are sending them by the hundreds, yes the 
hundreds of thousands. They go forth singing: ‘As 
He died to make men holy, let us die to set men free!” 
The man who comes out of this war with one dollar 
more than he had when it began has taken it from 
the blood of the men who died for him. May God for- 


give him. The American people never will. 
“Reviewing the work of the Food Administration, 
my mind naturally reverts to the early problems 
of the organization. Knowing then the probable crop 
shortage, the imperative needs ahead, a method of 
saving food suitable to the American people was de- 
cided upon. Certain factors had to be considered. 
Control of consumption must be either by rationing, 
by high prices or by voluntary effort. An early in- 
troduction of rationing into this country would have 
resulted in an inevitable reaction, because of our sur- 
pius of food. Besides on the basis of rationing sys- 
tems adopted by the European countries for certain 
staple foods it would demand about $400,000.00 per 
month or $4,800.00 per year for the printing of neces- 
sary ration cards. Aside from the necessary prelimi- 
nary inventories and inspections, it would take about’ 
ene official for every one thousand families to take 
care of this distribution. This would necessitate a 
salary roll of something like $20,000,000.00 per year. 
In fact on the European basis, about $45,000,000.00 
per year would be required for expenses of rationing 
system applicable to stable foods. The control oi 
consumption by high prices was too unfair to merit 
consideration in such a country as ours. It mean‘. 
conservation for the rich at he expense of the poo 
The voluntary system, based upon widespread edu 
cational and publicity campaigns was selected becausé 


of the moderate expenditure—$2,000,000.00 to serve 
his country!” 


“We must realize that we are deeper in this war 
than any other nation, for we have said, through our 
President, that our peace is to be with the German 
people, not with the Hohenzollern. We have then 
the problem of providing the additional offensive 
strength needed to defeat the greatest war lord in his- 
tory with millions of trained veterans under his con- 
trol. To do this, we must see the issues clearly and 
back up those at the front by our actions each day, 
each hour of the day. The morale of the fighting 
armies will settle this war. We must see that the 
morale of our men and that of those who fight with 
us is kept at high tide. We can do so if they can feel 
our support all of the time. Now is the great oppor- 
tunity of the American people to demonstrate that 
our form of government is a success. If we do not 
all of us, at once, voluntarily and willing get behind 
those who fight and die for us, in every phase of our 
life, and now particularly realize that wheat is powder 
to win the war, then we are going to fail in this, 
our immediate pressing duty, and ‘be a despised and 
humiliated nation, Six months from today we must 
be a great united democracy fighting our way for- 
ward toward a final victory. There can be but one 
outcome of this war and we must steel ourselves for 
any misfortune, for any reverse, with our minds unit- 
ed and fixed upon the idea of a final victory.” 


THE BRONZE HERO 


(Continued from page 4.) 


than ever the fine face, and graceful figure. He was, 
I judged, not over twenty-eight; but there was some- 
thing in the glance of his eye, in the set of the mobile 
lips, which told me he had played his part in the 
world for many years. Perhaps the time was at hand 
when I should play my part too, 


T LAST we came to a two story building, which 

reminded me of a mining camp I once saw. My 
companion pointed out to me some of the features of 
the camp. To the left and to the right were groups 
of these frame buildings exactly alike. 

“Now I am at home,” he said, looking about with a 
smile of pleasure. But in this case home without the 
comforts of a home. 

The big dining room with its tables covered with 
white oil cloth and rows of benches recalled to my 
mind a state reformitory in the middle west I had 
visited last summer. At our entrance, the men turned, 
their faces bespoke their welcome before their lips. 
That very instant I felt alone, dignity and self con- 
trol fell from me like a mantle, and flinging myself 
into my place at the table, I stared blindly out the 
window. Men were passing to and fro, saluting their 
superior officers with that quick military precision, 
others were playing “catch” or wrestling. 

But it was at none of these things that I looked— 


though I see them as plainly as if they were here be- 
fore me—for my eyes were turned inward at the 
tumult in my own bosom, my brain was wondering 
numbly why it was that my life, heretofore so bright, 
had turned suddenly so grey; the green valleys of the 
future had changed to sandy, barren wastes, that the 
very savor of living was as dust in my throat. Final- 
ly I shook the feeling off or perhaps it was only the 
warm blood of youth asserting itselfi—and, when my 
host made a remark, I answered, with almost my old 
calmness. I glanced at him out of the corner of my 
eye, my figure though erect, had not that easy poise 
I had marked in him, nor did the garments which I 
wore, fall into those graceful lines which somehow 
stamp the military clothes, 

I recall the words of Captain Storms, yes, he was 
right; he had hit the mark; I needed that finishing 
that nothing but the army can give. Comforting my- 
self as well as I could with the thought that time 
could remedy these defects, I turned to my dinner. 

“How does it happen that you are not in the army?” 
my host asked. 


Then I remembered; my heart turned to lead in my 
breast and despite myself, a groan burst from me in 
the first agony of recollection. 


(Continued in August issue) 
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OT a slacker among them! Some record isn’t it? There isn’t a single one of these 


brown men in khaki that would hesitate to give up his life, if necessary, to defend Supply wagon carrying sé 
7) re 6©men tn othe: «trench 


Old Glory. The Black man is making history—glorious history not only for the Black 
Race, but for the whole world. 

He realizes that he cannot afford to be content to simply sit by idly and hope for 
the Kaiser to die, or to let the other fellow win the fight, but he feels that it is his right as 
a citizen, to get in the hottest and thickest of the fight and help Democracy in her strug- 
gle with Military Autocracy. And having helped to win the fight, having spilled his bleod, 
having made the supreme sacrifice, he must be given his rights—he must be respected as 
a citizen and a loyal son, and given his share of the Glory, 

You never hear a soldier say that he is dissatisfied, not that he regrets the step he has 
taken. These sons of freedmen whatever they are asked to do without hesitation, and fill 
any niche in the army that they can fill without a murmur. 


A visit to any of the various cantonments will convince even the most skeptical that the 
Negro soldier is seccnd to none. Not only has he earned a reputation for loyalty, and patriotism,— 
who ever heard of a black traitor?—but he is cheerful always and his sunshine is scattered about 
him, thus helping to make the hardest task easier, helping his comrades to forget the pangs of 
hunger and thirst, helping them to forget fatigue—giving him courage to try again and win. 

The long picture at the bottom of the page shows that the soldiers play in camp as well as 
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wagon carrying food work. On this particular occasion they invited their.wives to dine and dance 
men in the trenches with them. 


We do not mean to convey the idea that these black men are perfect,—far 
from it,—but we are glad to say that they are nearer to physical perfection 
than the other races, they are more obedient, they are more cheerful,—and 
judging from newspaper reports they are most daring. In fact the French com- 
manders consider the Afro-Americans very rash. But they “get away with it” 
and what more could you ask of a soldier? 





There are now about 157,000 Colored soldiers in the new National Army. 
Of this number, about 1,000 are holding commissions as Captains, first and 
second lieutenants. These facts are reassuring to every patriotic American who 
realizes that the progress of any race is based primarily upon service. To what- 
ever degree of service we render the nation now, will be measured the future 
status of Negro citizenship in America. The Black soldier has given his best 
service in the past, he is giving his best now and he will continue to give his 
best for all time to come. Can there be any doubt in our minds as to the future 
—Photo by Underwood & Underwood of the race? 
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Are You Familiar 


With the History 
of the Negro ? 


Then BUY a book written by a Col- 
ored author about the Negro. 


We will fill all mail orders prompt- 
ly if you will send them in 
without delay, 


BE SURE TO GIVE AS ONE OF 
YOUR PRESENTS A BOOK 
BOUGHT FROM 


The Progressive Book 
Publishers 


3519 State Street Chicago, Ill, 


Write us for any book you want. 











We Sell Music and 
Musical Instru- 


ments of all kinds 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 
House 


5244 State Street Chicago, II. 








CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 

If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts 


Let them be light, airy, full of action, romance, 


leve and sentiment, and let them have no difficulties for the understanding. 
If you can write such a story let us hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 


FS VHRR 


Do you want information of any kind? 


He 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 
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THE NATIONAL 
Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 


Chicago, Illinois 








If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 


We furnish other services which we should be 
= pleesed to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


For further information write to 


— 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NEGRO | 


By P. A. Glanton | 





HEN and where the curtain 

of civilization first arose 

has puzzled writers and his- 

torians for centuries. After 
careful research, however, we are forc- 
ed to agice with the majority that its 
birth was on the banks of the Niue in 
Africa, and the Euphrates in Asia— 
the home of our ancestors. 

For the benefit of those who thought 
that the Negro’s history dates back only 
to his advent into America as a slave, 
let me say that when the ancestors of 
the present day Americans and Euro- 
peans, in fact the entire Aryan race 
were living a life but little removed 
from that of the cave man, Ethiopian 
artists were painting the wonderful 
fressoes of the temples of Egypt. The 
highest artistic achievements of which 
the Aryans could boast was the paint- 
ing of their naked bodies with the blue 
of the wood plant. 

The claim of superiority based upon 
modern civilization is erroneous, for all 
that the proud Anglo-Saxon has done 
is to accept and carry forward to a 
greater refinement, the culture be- 
Gueathed by the dark skinned Ethiop- 
ians to the Greeks and the Romans. 


ROM whence did man come? What 

was his first or original color? Is 
he a descendant from some form of 
lower animal life, as many scientists 
end writers would have you believe? 
Our answer to these and all such ques- 
tions is the account recorded in the 
greatest of all books, the Bible. If we 
are to believe the biblical account of 
the creation of man in the image and 
likeness of God to be false, then, we 
must also believe the story of the birth 
and ressurection as the Savior to be 
false. 

Since most of us believe in the Bible, 
we must believe that man had his orig- 
in in the very bosom of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Genesis tells us that there were 
eleven generations from the time of 
Adam until the birth of Noah, our com- 
mon progenitor. He with his three 
sons, Ham, Shem and Japeth ruled su- 
preme on this earth immediately after 
the flood—they came forth from the 





ark to repeople the earth, for every- 
thing with life had been destroyed in 
the flood. 

We often hear it said that Noah curs- 
ed Ham. That is not true. Man has 
not the power to curse. Then let us 
disabuse our minds of the thought that 
cur race has been cursed,—that it is 
a divine decree that we must always 
be numbered among the lowly, with the 
four corners of the earth our limita- 
tions, we can and will rise to great- 
ress. 


OAH and his sons went with their 

families, to live on the plains of 
Shinar; it was there that language was 
cenfused and mankind scattered abroad 
upon the face of the earth. But let 
us follow Ham, since he is universally 
acknowledged to be the father of all 
Hamitic tribes, especially the Ethic- 
pians. 

In order that he reader may have a 
clear concepticn of the first home of 
our race, it is necessary that he first 
have ta complete description of the land 
to which Ham migrated. The encroach- 
ing sands of the desert, the ravages of 
time and the vandal hand of conqu-r- 
ing man, have destroyed or hid from 
sight many of the monuments of this 
once great Empire. Yet Pyramids tow- 
ering in air, temples flanked by ‘ong 
avenues of sculptured sphinxes, tombs 
brilliant with painted scenes of home 
life covered with hierglyphic inscrip- 
tions concerning important events, can- 
not fail to impress one with the glories 
of the past, 

It brings to mind once more the 
mighty armies that marched forth car- 
rying the terror of the Ethiopian pow- 
er,—in fancy we hear the exultant ap- 
plause of essembled thousands when 
the mighty warrior kings marched in 
triumph at the head of their victorious 
armies. 

You say all this belongs to a forgot- 
ten past? Forgotten to come perhaps, 
unknown to others, but the records are 
saill to be found—they are neighter lost 
nor forgotten. In the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon will be found records 
which neither time nor money has been 

(Continued on page 16) 


THE PRICE OF COAL REDUCED 


EN CENTS a short ton has 
been stricken from the mine 
price of all bituminous coal in 


the United States by order of 
Fuel Administrator H. A. Garfield. The 
new price took effect at seven o’clock 
Saturday morning, May 25th and rep- 
resents an average reduction of nearly 
five per cent. The order reads as fol- 
lows: 

“THE UNITED STATES FUEL 
ADMINISTRATION, acting under au- 
thority of an Executive Order of the 
President, dated August 23rd, 1917, ap- 
pointing said Administrator and of 
subsequent Executive Orders and in 
furtherance of said Order and of the 
Act of Congress therein referred to 
and approved August 10th, 1917, 

“HEREBY ORDERS AND ODI- 
RECTS That all prices for bituminous 
coal f, o. b. mines in the coal-producing 
districts throughout the United States 
fixed by the said Executive Order of 
the President, dated August 21st, 1917, 
and subsequent orders of the United 
States Fuel Administrator and in ef- 
fect at 7 a. m. on the 25th day of May, 
1918, shall be and the same hereby re- 
duced as to all shipments made after 
7 a. m, on the 25th day of May, 1918, 


by the sum of ten cents for each net 
ton of 2,000 pounds. 

“This Order shall in no way affect 
the increase contained in the Executive 


COAL CONSUMERS MUST 
BUY WINTER SUPPLY NOW 


Consumers Aue: f their 





Order of the President, dated October 
27th, 1917, adding the sum of forty-five 
cents to the prices fixed for bituminous 
coal under the terms and provisions set 
forth in said last mentioned Order. 
The reduction will mean an annual 
saving to consumers of a sum estimated 
by the Fuel Administration at $60,- 
000,000.00. The President has directed 
that the railroads pay the Government 


(Continued on page 14) 
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BY MARGARET LYNDON 





NTERTERRUPTION kills conver- 

sation involves a_ partnership, 

each of which has a right to his 

turn. If one of the partners re- 
fuses to recognize this fact and con- 
stantly interrupts—constantly breaks 
his partners sentences in order to in- 
sert his own thoughts, he cannot but 
produce disgust in the minds of the 
well bred. The best of talkers, of 
course, will interrupt occasionally, but 
the unconscious, rude interruptions of 
the habitual sentence breaker, and the 
unintentional, conscious interruption of 
the cultivated talker are easily discern- 
ible, for they are very different. 


“Thou shalt not interrupt” is the first 
commandment of the good conversation- 
alist, but few obey that commandment. 
One cannot cease to interrupt unless he 
becomes conscious of the fact that he 
does interrupt. It is the unconscious- 
ness that causes all the trouble. The 
moment a good talker is aware of hav- 
ing broken into the speech of his con- 
verser, he forestalls interruption by 
waiting to hear what was about to be 
said. He instantly cuts off his own 
speech with the conventional courtesy 
phrase, “I beg your pardon,” which is 
the same as saying, “Pardor me for 
seeming unwilling to listen to you; I 
am really both willing and glad to hear 
what you have to say.” And he proves 
his willingness by waiting until the 
other person can finish the thought he 
ventured upon. That is proof suffi- 
cient that converser is listening as well 
as talking. 


HERE are various conditions re- 

sponsible for these constant inter- 
ruptions, One of them is nervous in- 
ability to listen. Such a person scarce- 
ly hears what is said to him, his eyes 
wander about the room, and very soon 
he begins to interrupt. “The person 
next to you must be bored by my con- 
versation, for it is going into one of 
your ears and out of the other,” said 
a talker rather testily to his inatten- 
tive dinner-companion whose absent 
minded tardy replies had been snap- 


ping the thread of the thought until 


it grew intolerable. She was perhaps 
only a little less irritating than the 
man who became so unconscious in the 
habit of inattention that on one occasion 
his converser had scarcely finished 
when he began abstractedly: “Yes, very 
odd, very odd,” and told the identical 


| anecdote all over again. 


The jerky talker is another who waits 
breathlessly for a pause in order to 
jump in and tell some thought of his 
own. These people have manners 
enough not to interrupt but they will 
wait impatiently until you have done, 
because they have started something 
in their thoughts, which they long to 
tell; meanwhile they keep their minds 
on what they have in reserve lest it 
should slip the memory and do not pay 
any attention to the conversation. If 
you have an ancedote in mind, no mat- 
ter how good it is, it will keep; it is 
unfair to the other fellow to interrupt 
by word or looks in order to tell him 
what we consider our own much better 
remarks. 


NOTHER phase of interruption is 

that which springs from arrog- 
ance. The party to whom you are talk- 
ing is so anxious to prove his quickness 
of perception that he assumes to know 
what you are going to say before you 
have finished your sentence. Such in- 


_terruptions are as often exactly the 





INTERRUPTIONS & & 





opposite of your own as they are identi- 
cal, but right or wrong they serve to 
interrupt the sequence of thought. To 
interrupt in such a manner is to say 
“My dear sir, you are making a very 
bungling piece of work with that sen- 
tence of yours; allow me to finish it 
for you in proper style.” 

Then there is the talker who is al- 
ways reminding you of some unneces- 
sary and horrible fact, thus interrupt- 
ing good conversation. Such a person 
will stop you to remind you that the 
accident happened in Forest Avenue, 
and not Forrestville, or that it was 
Mrs. Brown’s youngest sister and not 
the oldest who went to the Paris Ex- 
position. If someone refers to an inci- 
dent as happening on the 8th of the 
month, they consider it essential to tell 
them that it happened on the 9th in- 
stead. Sometime people will interrupt 
themselves in the midst of a narration 
and correct some trivial mistake that 
has no bearing whatsoever on the story. 


ANY otherwise good talkers lose 

the familiar and often the simp- 
lest word at the crucial moment. Some- 
times this is the very word necessary 
to the point they wish to make. This 
occurs more often with elderly people 
than with the young, and for that rea- 
son those afflicted with this occasional 
aphasia should receive the utmost con- 
sideration, especially from youth. In 
such an instance is it quite proper and 
considerate to aid the person in finding 
the exact word. 

The host and hostess can, by the very 
atmosphere they create, become detri- 
mental to the table-talk. The hostess 
who is worried lest some prized bit of 
china be broken ,or the host who is 
afraid that some plans of the hostess 
will not work out just as they should, 
can not but spoil the conversation, If 
the hostess is weak enough to cry be- 
cause of an accident to her very best 
platter, it will certainly take a lot of 
self-sacrifice and tact on the part of the 
guests to keep up a pleasant flow of 
talk. But the hostess who can laugh- 
ingly overlook the destruction of her 
best cut glass decanter, or consider it 
a supreme joke when portions of the 
ceiling fall on her well ordered table, 
can turn disaster into advantage. 

Interruption within the conversation- 


al group is certainly insufferable, and 
interruptions from without are equally 
intolerable, for no pleasure can be de- 
rived from the conversation between 
two or three or four people when the 
thought is interrupted every remark. 
References to entirely foreign subjects 
make the convrsation jerky, and those 
who really love good conversation do 
not allow needless hindrances to destroy 
the continuity of the flow of talk. Those 
who permit interruptions are not good 
ecnversationalists, they are mere driv- 
elers. 


HILDREN should be taught to lis- 

ten attentively and join the conver- 
sation modestly, and if a child ventures 
an opinion or asks a question he should 
be welcomed into the conversation and 
given the same respect and ‘attention 
that his elders receive. Otherwise he 
should be sent away from the conver- 
sational group entirely, for there 
should be no half-measures in the mat- 
ter. A parent’s constant command to 
“keep quiet” or “you should be seen and 
not heard” are more annoying than the 
child’s prattle. 

A child’s natural aptitude for talking 
well should not be crushed entirely by 
older people. The child who is con- 
stantly suppressed by its parents will 
become cowardly and eventually acquire 
the habit of keeping its mouth shut or 
avoiding people. If one does not want 
to take the time to teach a child how to 
converse properly, then the child should 
be sent off where it can at least express 
its thoughts with other children. 

Table-talk is most important in every 
well regulated home, Here the child 
can learn to converse properly, here 
the parents and other members of the 
family should discuss freely topics of 
the day. If the table talk is frivolous, 
the children cannot be blamed if they 
are lacking in the proper respect for 
their elders. 

Don’t talk baby-talk to a child; it 
robs the child of much. The talk of 
the family should not be directed at the 
child, nor shaped for him, but it should 
never forget him—a place ought to be 
made for him. Thus the child will learn 
the correct way, and good conversation 
will become second nature to him—a 
thing that will be invaluable to him all 
his life. 





WOMEN’S CLUB 


NOTES 





|e CROSS AUXILIARY No. 411 of 
Chicago is well attended at their 
headquarters. Addresses of interest 
were given during the month of May 
by delegates and prominent visitors to 
the C. M. E. Conference. The members 
of the auxiliary are knitting with a loy- 
elty known only to true patriots. 


The Iowa State Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs met in Des 
Moines, Ia., the last week in May. 
More than one hundred delegates were 
present. Mrs. Selena Downey, the 
State President, of Ottumwa, presided. 
In addition to the splendid program of 
addresses and music a service flag con- 
taining 125 stars was unfurled in honor 
of the Colored boys of Iowa that are in 
the service. One of the mist important 
things done was the establishment of 
a scholarship fund to be available to 
worthy boys and girls of the race who 
want a college education. 

The Indiana Federation of Colored 





‘Women’s Clubs met in Evansville, Ind., 
the latter part of may. Addresses were 
made by Rev. J. D. Rouse, of the 
Liberty Baptist Church, Mayor Benja- 
min F. Bosse, Mrs. Martha Taylor, 
State President; and a number of oth- 
ers. Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, the Na- 
tional President of the National Asso- 
ciation, was present, and there was a 
good representation from each one of 
the clubs in the state. 


The Northwestern Federation of 
Women’s Clubs through its president, 
Mrs. Joanna Snowden Porter, is con- 
sidering the idea of postponing the 
meeting scheduled to be held in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., this month. The reason 
given is the great increase in railroad 
fare. They also think that the money 
spent for fares could be put to a better 
use—could be used to help the soldiers 
and their-families. 





i posed of eggs and olive ail, best for shampooing. 
Hmost satisiactory, best and safest for straightening With irons. 
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Notary Public Office Phone 3337 


H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 


Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


ur as 


By using Olive Oi1 Pomade, 
an olive oil, sage and. sulphur 
Preparation of great merit, better 
thaa all others in producing 
beautiful har: stops itching scalp: 
breaking, falling hair; makes 
hair soft rand gh lossy. keepsit silky, 
lustrous and wholesome; cures # 
ringworm, tetter and scalp dis- i 
eases. Otive Oil Shampoo, com- H 
Obi-vene, 4 


Price, 55 cents each. | Pomade, { Shampoo, | Ol-i-vege, 
$1.65. Four months’ westment, $2.20. By mait wo any} 

ss in the United States; terms, cash with order; no freed 
samples; send. inoney cade ot or registered letter, no stamps. | 


[BECOME OUR AGENT — MAKE $30 A WEEK| 


You can make big money, be your own 
me or tes e a big bank roll 
cellent preparations; 4 
ertising matter does the talk. 
ing and selling : $6.50 cash will start 
you; we want an agent in your 
fowa; ask for bulletin A" and 
close stamp { 


THE SUMMERSETT COMPANY, | 


teir, N 





DREAMLAND THEATRE 


Latest motion pictures and high- 
class vaudeville. The right kind 
of Colored talent solicited; nothing 
but first-class performers need 
apply. 

MRS. LOULA T. WILLIAMS, 

Proprietor 


127 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 





Should You Visit Claremore, Whose 


Waters Have Won World- 
Wide Fame 


COBB’S BATH HOUSE 


A modern place for the race, has 
recently been improved and the 
race can now secure every accom- 
modation. Treatments are thoro 
and provisions have been made to 
sleep and feed all. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

E. C. COBBS, Proprietor 
COBBS’ BATH HOUSE 


Consultation Free. Claremore, Okla. 





C.M.Nichols&Co. 


Groceries, Fruits, Candies, Cold 
Country Prod- 


uce Bought and Sold. 


Best Meals and Rooms 


Complete line of Overton-Hy- 
gienic Goods, Half-Century Maga- 
zine, Crisis, etc., on sale. 


Drinks, etc. 


EastSide of NorthBroadway 


Coweta, Okla. 


Phone 34. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 

















As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap.as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZIN! 





| BEAUTY HINTS | 





DEFEATING OLD SOL 


By Evelyn Northington 





AN and_ freckles — noboby 
wants them, and yet how 
many people suffer from them 


in summer. Why? Simply 
because they do not give the skin the 
proper protection from Old Sol. It is 
far easier to prevent freckles than it 
is to remove them. They can be pre- 
vented by giving the skin the proper 
protection. Covering the face careful- 





Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 
that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 


ly with a chiffon veil sometimes and 
wearing a big hat occasionally is not 


igiving proper protection, because one 


can’t wear a heavy veil on a hot day, 
nor is it possible to play tennis, or polo 
or swim in a heavy veil—and those 








AIDA HAIR POMADE | 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


PHSSESESSTCS 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. ce CHICAGO, ILL. 





are the occasions on which the skin 
needs protection. How can you portect 
your skin properly? Perhaps we can 
help you. 

seep the skin oily, The best way to 
accomplish this is to keep up the cold- 
cream applications all the year round. 
If the skin is dry, burns readily, and 
freckles under the least exposure, it is 
too dry. The well oiled skin does not 
tan or freckle easily. It isn’t neces- 
sary to put a thick layer of cream on 
the face, merely rub into your skin all 
the coid cream it will absorb and with a 
dry skin,—the amount will surprise 
you,—then carefully wipe off all sur- 
plus until no greasiness is visible. There 
will be an imperceptible layer of cream 
over your skin to act as a protection. 
And when you supplement it with a 
dust of pure powder, you will have 
donned a “veil” which will protect per- 
fectly and yet not be in the way. 


OT water should never be used on 

the face for cleansing purposes, 
not even when you are taking a hot 
bath. Wash the face in warm water, 
but be sure to spray it with cold water 
immediately after. Before washing the 
face cleanse it with a pad of cotton 
and a liberal application of coal cream. 
This will get off all the surface dirt, 
and at the same time soften the skin 
and the contents of the pores. 


Wear broad brimmed hats in the real- 
ly hot weather. If in spite of all your 
precautions you come in with your face 
flaming with sunburn, apply steaming 
hot cloths to the face—the cloths should 
entirely cover it—and keep them on un- 
til they begin to cool, As soon as one 
cools, apply another hot one. Keep 
up the treatment for half an hour, then 
apply the cold cream liberally and al- 
low the skin to absorb as much of it as 
it will. When the burning has stopped 
wash the face in a cup of sour milk to 
which a teaspoonful of grated horse- 
radish has been added. Repeat this 
treatment two or three times a day. 
The sour milk bath is a preventive of 
tan, and can be used at will all summer. 


Of course it goes without saying that 
if one is going to be exposed to the 
sun all day—on a long motor ride—a 
trip across the lake or a long tramp in 
the sun, a chiffon veil would be the 
proper thing to wear, that is if one 
does not find the veil too hot for com- 
fort. 


And don’t forget the back of the arms 
and the back of the neck. Those parts 
suffer particularly in the hot weather 
because they are so neglected. Treat 
your arms and neck with as much court- 
esy as you do your face. 


HOSE of us whom Providence has 

not endowed with soft, silken 
locks, usually have our own troubles 
with arranging our hair. In the first 
place the perspiration makes the hair 
In the first place the perspiration 
makes the hair harsh, and the only 
way to keep it soft is to wash it fre- 
quently. Many will find that the ap- 
plication of oil to the scalp causes ex- 
cessive perspiration, and of course keeps 
the hair wet, Aside from making the 
hair sour, it is rather difficult to keep 
straightened hair looking its best when 
it is wet with perspiration. If the hair 
is damp at the end of the day, comb 
it out carefully and “ball it up.” If you 
do this each night you will be surprised 
to find how soft and glossy your hair is 
next morning. If the hair is dry, oil 
it before you comb it and twist it tight- 
ly so that the oil will spread itself 
ever all the hair evenly. The little 
short hairs, which we commonly call 
the “kitchen” should be combed out and 
oiled too, then twist them up when 
around the house or at night to keep 
them soft. Nothing is so unsightly as a 
mixture of hair that is straight on top 
or at the ends and harsh and rough 
near the roots and at the nape of the 
neck. There is only one thing that 
looks worse, and that is a face that is 
fair and carefully powdered, and a neck 
that is dark and bearing the earmarks 
of neglect. 


Keeping pretty is no easy task in the 
summer, but like all things difficult 
to obtain it is well worth striving for. 


THE PRICE OF COAL REDUCED 


(Continued from page 12) 


price for coal. The increased cost of 
railroad fuel thereby occasioned is also 
estimated at $60,000,000.00 per annum. 
The reduction of ten cents per ton on 
all coal will, however, reduce the net 
increase cost to the railroads from 
$60,000,000.00 per annum to $45,000,- 
000.00 per annum. Under the Presi- 


dent’s plan, the railroads will furnish 
cars to all coal mines alike, without 
discrimination, except as dictated by 
the prior requirements of the railroads 
for operating purposes and the needs of 
domestic consumers and of the war. 
Under the present war demands, the 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


HOT WEATHER FOODS. 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


OST housewives welcome the 

summer season because it 

means some relief from the 
heavy cooking necessary in the cold 
weather. The warmer the day, the less 
food we require, and of course heat 
producing foods are all tabooed. July 
brings a bountiful supply of green 
foods, and fresh fruits. Food habits, 
like many other habits are hard to 
change, and the average American 
family has been used to eating an 
abundance of the best of foods, and of 
course finding it rather hard at first 
to become accustomed to the war-time 
diet. But the addition of one or two 
of these substitutes together with a 
plentiful supply of fresh vegetables 
and fruit will be welcomed. Most of 
the substitutes for meat as well as the 
dishes to which we are accustomed will 
be more tempting now because of the 
abundance of green foods with which 
to camouflage and garnish. 

It’s a well known fact that we 
Americans, as a nation, are particular- 
ly fond of sweet things, but being too 
patriotic to use more than our share 
of sugar, we are willing to accept some 





NUT AND CHEESE LOAF 

Take a cupful of rich, grated cheese, 
one cupful of English walnut or hick- 
ory nut meats, a cupful of dry bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of water, 
a teaspoon of salt, a few dashes of pep- 
per, two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
onion and a tablespoonful of oil. Cook 
the onion in the oil and water until 
tender. Add crumbs, nuts and cheese 
with seasonings and bake in a loaf un- 
til brown. Garnish with lemon points. 


CAMOUFLAGE MEAT LOAF 

Take a cupful of soft bread crumbs, 
three-fourths of a cupful of peanut 
butter, half a cupful of cooked rice, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
a teaspoonful of poultry dressing and 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
‘Combine the ingredients, mold into a 
leaf and bake thirty minutes. Unmold, 
and serve with tomato sauce or cat- 
sup. 


Fried Okra 

Wash the okra and cut crosswise in 
quarter-inch slices. Roll in slightly- 
beaten egg diluted with a tablespoon- 
ful of water to each egg and then in 
corn-meal well seasoned with pepper 
and salt. Fry in deep fat hot enough 
to brown a bit of bread in a minute 
and drain on brown paper or paper 
toweling, 


AMERICAN RABBIT 

Melt a tablespoonful of butter and 
cook in it a green pepper cut in bits. 
When softened add a pound of good 
cheese, cut fine and stir until melted. 
Add two-thirds of a cupful of canned 
corn pulp, a half teaspoonful of pa- 
prika, the same of salt, two eggs beat- 
en light, two-thirds cupful of chopped 
tomato, stir and cook until well blend- 
ed Serve on crackers. 


STUFFED PEPPERS 

Select large green peppers and cut 
them in halves, removing the seeds and 
the pulp, then fill with highly seasoned 
cream cheese which has been softened 
with cream; a few chopped chives may 
be added. The peppers are set away to 
chill, and when ready to serve cut 
them in slices. The slice will have a 
ring of the pretty green or red pepper 
around the cheese. Drop a bit of 
mayonaise on each slice. 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular -Baking 
$4696060666004665 $9F9566660660064 
Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
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ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 
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substitutes for the expensive cakes and 
puddings to which we were accustomed, 
in more peaceful times. 

Our old friend the Irish potato comes 
to us as a substitute for wheat, and 
many new and delicious dishes can be 
made from this homely vegetable, 


We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
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POTATO MUFFINS 

Take one cupful of mashed potato, 
packing the cup firmly, add a cupful 
of warm milk, half a yeast cake, two 
eggs,, a tablespoonful of lard, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and flour to make a stiff dough. 
Let rise, shape into biscuits. Let rise 
again and bake 15 minutes. Set the 
muffins at eleven and bake at six. 


Get Black’s Blue Book 


AND BE POSTED ON 


Who’s Who and What’s What 


IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


Colored People’s Business and Professional Direetory 
and Guide for Chicago is now ready and going fast 


Send 35 Cents in Stamps to 







LIBERTY PUDDING 
Put a pint of stale bread crumbs in 
a pint of milk and soak for half an 
hour; add a half cupful of honey, one 
egg well beaten, a bit of grated nut- 
meg; mix well and bake until the pud- 
ding is set in the center. Serve hot 

with honey or maple syrup. 


HONEY PUDDING 6446 ST LAWRENCE AVENUE, 


Beat two eggs, add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-third of a cupful of 
honey and beat again; add two cupfuls 
of milk and mix thoroughly. Turn into 
four earthen cups. Set into a dish of 
water and bake until firm in the center, 
Sprinkle with chopped nuts just be- 
fore putting in the oven. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 
OUR 





POTATO DRESSING 


Mix two cupfuls of mashed potato, 
one cupful of soft bread crumbs, one- 
third of a cupful of melted shortening, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and poultry 
dressing, a dash of cayenne, mix thor- 
oughly and use as stuffing for fish or 
poultry. 








THEN TRY 


PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors = 





POTATO COFFEE CAKE 
Take two cupfuls of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of fat, one-third of a cupful 
of sugar, a tablespoonful of salt, a 
fourth of a cupful of skim milk, half a 
yeast cake and cinamon or grated 
lemon peal for flavoring. Melted fat 
and sugar with a few chopped nuts 
may be spread over the top just before 
baking. 





use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragzant, lasting odor, originated by us. 
DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 
VALUUOAGAUAUOUOAOUUQUGUOAUOUOUOUGOEOEOOUOEONUOUONDUOOUGUUOOUDOOOEREUODEDOUODOSUOOCOEOEOUOUEQEGNOOUOGRONON 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 





A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 


With metal holder.............. $1.25 
Same comb, small size...... -75 


FESS OOOG5S SF 6555 4656564404646064 
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A heavy = 
metal : 
Puller, 3 
Handsomely 3 
finished. z 
Unusual $ 
value. 
Price ...... $1.00 : 
Winona Hair > 
Emporium : 
5011 S. Wa ? 
bash Ave. : 
Chicago, Ill. 3 
° 
: 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 
You can make this dream come true by using 


Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


@ product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 
Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 


ter shaving. Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Is Your Church in Debt? 


YOU CAN 


Give $50.00 to $100.00 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO 


(Continued from page 12) 





spared to obtain—records of the his- 
tory of the most powerful and brilliant 
race the world has ever known,—our 
own ancestors, the ancient Ethiopians. 

The Anglo-Saxon himself has to say 
of our ancestors: “Today Egypt rep- 
resents again the rise and fall of na- 
tions. She illustrates the inevitable 
cycle of all things human; an infancy 
o# feebleness and growth; a maturity 
of brilliancy and power and a long, 
slow decline with death closing the 
scene.” 


ONSIDER the boundaries of an- 

cient Egypt and you will be sur- 
prised at the smallness of the area. 
Across northern Africa stretches a 
sandy desert which reaches with occa- 
sional breaks nearly across Asia. In 
central Africa is a fertile, elevated sec- 
tion of country almost surrounded with 
high and in many places, snow-covered 
mountains. Here we find the great 
lakes of Central Africa, and here is the 
source of the great river Nile which 
flowing toward the north receives im- 
portant tributaries from Soudan and 
Abyssinia, and finally stretches away 
across the sandy expanse, flowing 
through a narrow valley flanked on 
either side by the Libyan and Arabian 
hilss. After a course of about 400 miles 
with no less than five descents or cata- 
racts as they are sometimes called, the 
river enters the confines of ancient 
Egypt proper. 

On either side of this long narrow 
valley of the Nile there lies a desert ex- 
panse; to the west, a sea of shifting 
sands, and to the east, a barren rocky 
mountainous region, comprising alto- 
gether about eleven thousand square 
miles, This was indeed an ideal spot 
for the developing of civilization, since 
the inhabitants were provided with such 
natural defenses. 

Let us next consider the fertility of 
the soil. Since rain was almost un- 
known in ancient Egypt, the watering 
of the soil depended altogether on the 
annual overflow of the Nile which com- 
menced in June and reached its height 
in October. Historians and writers have 
all agreed that no great advancement 
in civilization is possible without a 


thorough knowledge of agriculture, and 
thus we have sufficient proof that this 
fertile valley was the seat of the first 
and most ancient civilization. With the 
date-palm which required little labor 
and many other kinds of nutritious 
fruits and grains we can easily under- 
stand how the Ethiopians lived, how 
great armies were raised and great 
works executed. But let us turn our at- 
tention to the people who inhabited the 
country. 


NCIENT and biblical history give 

accurate acounts of many power- 
ful kings and queens who ruled suc- 
cessfully in the land of Ethiopia. There 
was Menes who builded the city of 
Memphis more than 4000 years B. C. 
He was not only a mighty conquerer 
but also a builder of great temples, 
fortifications and palaces. Seti I, Atoto 
and Kenkenes, during whose reigns the 
great pyramids were built, There are 
also Teta and Sapti during whose 
reigns were discovered recipes for grow- 
ing hair, curing leprosy and many other 
discoveries generally accredited to pres- 
ent day civilization. 

Zerah, the Ethiopian came out 
against the children of Isreal with a 
host of a million men and three hun- 
dred chariots. Equally great and migh- 
ty were the queens. We read with 
pride of the memorable trip of the 
Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem to visit 
King Solomon,—she who presented Sol- 
omon with a hundred and twenty tal- 
ents of gold and a great store of species 
and precious stones. Truly she must 
have been very rich and powerful to 
have given away a million dollars in 
money and precious stones as well. 

In the history of Alexander the 
Great, we read of another Queen of 
Sheba who in the year 322 B. C. re- 
sisted that mighty conquerer, Alexan- 
der the Great with so much vigor that 
he capitulated to her charms. She was 
a most beautiful woman, but she laugh- 
ingly reproached him for his weakness 
by saying, “You the mighty conquerer 
who has never been defeated by man, 
has been captured and defeated by a 
woman.” 


(To be Continued) 


THE PRICE OF COAL REDUCED 


(Continued from page 14) 


maximum output of every mine working 
at full time would still be insufficient 
to meet the country’s needs. The prin- 


ciple of equal car supply will reduce 
the general average overhead of mine 
operation, thereby justifying the Ad- 
ministration in putting out a price re- 
duction order. It is understood that 
the mine prices thus fixed will remain 
undisturbed until the United States 
Fuel Administration has before him the 
cost returns for the twelve months end- 
ing August 31st, 1918. The returns 
thus far are being carefully studied by 
Fuel Administration accountants and 
engineers with a view to making the 
utmost saving to the public that is con- 
sistent with a maximum production of 
coal. 

The order will have no effect on the 


price of anthracite coal, which forms 
the bulk of the domestic consumption 
fuel in the eastern part of the country. 

Consumers of bituminous coal who 
have already entered their orders for 
the year’s coal supply, but whose coal 
has not yet been delivered, will, of 
course, receive their supplies at the re- 
duced price. The new price applies to 
all bituminous coal which left the mines 
after seven a. m. May 25th, no matter 
how long the order for the delivery of 
the coal has been standing. 

‘Coal delivered after seven a. m. May 
25th under the contracts which have 
been entered into since December 29th, 
1917, will be billed at he new price; 
Under the regulation of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration all such contracts call for 
the delivery of coal at the government 
price, effective at the time of delivery. 





COMING 


McAdoo Baker’s Article on “Insurance” 
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If It’s Funny Laugh 





CAMP FIRE JOKES. 


MURDEROUS 

A Frenchman was waiting at a rail- 
road station in Ireland when a couple 
of natives sat down beside him. Said 
one: “Sure Pat, it’s down to Kilmary 
I’ve been, and I’m on me way to Kil- 
patrick.” 

“Ye don’t say so,’ said the other, 
“it’s meself that’s just after being 
down to Kilkenny, and I stop here a bit 
before I go to Kilmore.” 

“What assassins!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman. “Would that I were safe- 
ly back in France.” 





POOR FISH! 

At a training camp the officers and 
men noticed one of the boys was always 
going off by himself and he always 
carried a fishpole and line. They 
watched him every day and found he 
was fishing to the best of his ability 
on dry land. 

One day an officer approached him 
as he was quietly fishing and said: 
“You’d better go home, as your mind 
seems unbalanced.” 

“That's just what I’ve been fishing 
for,” replied the soldier. 





SNAPPY SALUTE 

In one of the camps there was a 
Colored soldier who was lazy. In sa- 
luting his officer one day he was rep- 
rimanded for the lazy manner in which 
he saluted. 

“Put more snap in your salute,” said 
the officer. 

With that the Colored man saluted, 
then brought his hand down with a 
loud snap of the fingers, thus obeying 
orders to the letter. 





HE WASN’T SURE WHAT 

A bunch of American soldiers were 
being paid off in France. As they were 
receiving a couple of month’s back pay, 
they received quite a bunch of bank 
notes. Said one to the other, “Look 
heah! I’se got 10,000 something, but 
Gawd only knows what it is.” 





UNUSUAL DATA 

While going home in the street car 
in Rockford the other day, I overheard 
the conversation of two elderly women. 
One was explaining all about the camp, 
the insignia, ete. “Yes,” she said, “you 
know the Wisconsin boys wear the blue 
cords about their hats and the Illinois 
boys wear the red ones.” 





JUST EXACTLY THE SAME 

Johnson joined the army and learned 
to drill. One day he took part in a 
sham battle. He heard the general 
say before the battle that everything 
was to be done just as in actual war- 
fare. No sooner was the first blank 
cartridge fired than Johnson dropped 
the gun and took to his heels. 

“Hey, Johnson, where are you run- 
ning to, there?” the general shouted as 
the recruit dashed by him, 

“Why, Sir, I’m doing just exactiy as 
I would in actual warfare.” 





HE CHALLENGED THE HORSE 
He was a foot soldier of foreign 
birth and his instructions had not said 
a word as to what to do in case of an 
encounter with a horse while on guard. 
One dark night when he had grown 
tired and sleepy, the officer of the day 
mounted, rode out of the brush. The 
sentry gaped in amazement. Then— 
“Whoa! back up! Gee! Ah—ah— 

what goes there?” he challenged. 


ONE ON THE SERGEANT 

It was an unusually foggy morning 
at Camp Grant. The soldiers were in 
line as usual ready for drilling, but 
the sergeant noticed that someone was 
out of place, but being quite a distance 
away he could not tell who it was. He 
called to him to get in line, but no 
answer was received, nor did the ob- 
ject stir. After calling to him and 
motioning to him several times, he 
walked up to him, and to his dismay 
found that he had been talking to a 
post. 





A REAL SLACKER 
“What made that man jump so and 
run when I said there must be a draft 
somewhere about? Do you think he 
was afraid of taking cold?” 
“No, he’s just a slacker.” 





THE BOOK SAID SO 
The new corporal, overenthusiastic 
about his manual of arms, gave the 
following command at his first drill: 
“Squads right-or left, as the case may 
be—march!” And then he wondered 
why the soldiers seemed so confused. 





SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 

Shortly after his arrival at Camp 
Dodge, a Colored boy from an Ala- 
‘bama plantation asked another soldier 
in camp how much would be paid to the 
Colored troops. 

“Thirty dollars,” was his comrade’s 
reply. 

“Thirty dollahs?” 

“Yes, thirty dollars a month.” 

‘Ev’y month?” 

“Sure, thirty dollars every month.” 

“Phew-ee!” 

“Of course you get your board and 
clothes and that means much, you 
know.” 

“Yes, suh, that’s jes’ whut I can’t 
git thoo my haid, all that fo’ nuthin.” 





ON TIME 

A soldier asked leave to attend his 
grandmother’s funeral. 

“So you want a pass to attend your 
grandmother’s funeral, do you?” 

“Fee; oa 

“Wrell, please see that she dies on 
time this week.” 


SHE HADN’T WASHED IT 

The news of a young Southern girl’s 
engagement to an army officer had 
been announced and there was great 
excitement in their circle. 

“Aunt ’Liza,” said the young teacher 
to the girl’s mother who was busy over 
the laundry tubs,” have you seen 
Edith’s fiance?” 

Liza pondered a moment, shook her 
head, and bent over the tubs once 
more. 

“No, chile,” she said, “it ain’t been 
in the wash vet; mus’ be packed in huh 
trunk with the res’ ob them new clo’es 
she brought home. You know Edie’s 
gwine mar’y a swell man,” she said 
with pardonable pride, “a swell man. 
You jes’ ought to see ‘hhim.” 





PRECISE 
A Negro drill sergeant was address- 
ing a squad of Colored “rookies” un- 
der him, He said: “I wants you men 
to car’y out all orders giben on de 
risin’ reflection ob de final word ob 
comman.’ Now when we’s passin’ dat 
reviewin’ stan,’ at de comman’ “Eyes 
right!” I want to hear ever’ one ob 

yo’alls eye balls click.” 


Learn to knit, crochet, tat. 





A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 


tatted novelties, 


Book 
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Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 

Edgings and insertions. 

Cluny laces. 

Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 

Caps, doilies and collars 

Tatting and Maltese crochet. 

Boudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 

Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 

New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, etc. 
Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 
Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 
Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges. 
Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 

Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 


Knitting for ctildren, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 


2 years’ subscription sent direct to us. 


to us. 


3—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription for THREE YEARS, sent direct 


to us. 


me meee eee eee eae ia ia es i ia aaa 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in offer No. .................. , and you may 
enter my subscription for ................ years, for which 
find erclosed $............... (One dollar for one year, 


two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL alse clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 
mone blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 


a Price 25 Cents 
Ee ip 2 
(COMPLEXION CLARIFIER 
BLEACH 


Manufactured by 


The 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Write for Terms to Agents 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 


LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


Ar acceptable and appropriate gift” 
| 


for a Birthday Present 


eee ete rteae ae 


No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 
each. No. 1075. 

Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 


| 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


For Fine Embroidery 


HE next time you have some fine 
embroidery to wash, dissolvet a bit 
of raw starch in water and rinse the 
embroidery in it Then roll the goods in 
a bath towel for about an hour and iron 


|dry—Mrs. B. E. W., Oakland, Cal. 


To Unseal an Envelope 

If you should seal an envelope some 
time and forget to enclose a clipping, 
you may open it by laying a wet cloth 
over it, and running a hot iron over the 
wet cloth, Reseal the envelope with the 
white of an egg.—L. M. D., Yazoo City, 
Miss. 

Sparrows as Food 

A friend of mine states that she 
has found an excellent substitute for 
meat i nthe English Sparrow. She 
catches them in a trap set in her back 
yard and uses them in meat pies, stews, 
soups and so on. She claims that it is 
all a matter of cooking them properly. 
—K. M. D., New York, N. Y. 

Home Made Linoleum 

Sew together several strips of duck 
or denim and tack it on the floor. Be 
sure that it is smooth, then paint it 
over with three coats of ordinary paint, 
and let that dry. Finally apply a coat 
of varnish and you will have a floor 
covering that will outlast most lino- 
leum.—O. P., New Orleans, La. 


Separating the Honey From the Comb 


To separate the honey from the wax, 
put the whole cake of honey, frame and 
all into the oven and let it warm gently. 
Life out he frame and when cool the 
wax can be skimmed off the top.—Mrs. 
A, T., Chicago, IIl. 

Use for a Clam Shell 

Put a clam shell in your tea kettle, 
putting the inverted side down. When 
the kettle begins to boil the shell will 
notify you by bumping up and down on 
the bottom of the kettle. It will also 
extract the lime from the water.—F. 
., Minneapolis, Minn. 

To Remove Oil Spots 
If you should get a spot of machine 


| oil on a garment or a spot of mud or oil 
|on your rug, rub corn starch on the spot 


and let it stand for a couple of days. 


| When brushed the spots will disappear. 


—A. A. Muncie, Ind. 
If You Have a Vacuum Cleaner 


If you have an electric vacuum 
cleaner, you can keep your house free 
of flies with little trouble. Just hold 
the nozzle of the cleaner near the first 
little bunch of flies you see, and they 
will be sucked inside.—L. I. K., New 
Orleans, La. 


For the Gas Mantle. 

If you have trouble with the gas 
mantles breaking easily, just try dip- 
ping them in vinegar before using. 
They should be dried, of course, before 
using. You will find that this process 
causes them to give a more brilliant 
light and they will last a good deal 
longer.—M. D. C., Englewood, N. J. 

An Egg Saver 

When you have occasion to use the 
white of one egg, and not the yolk, 
make a small hole in one end of the 
egg and let the white run out, then take 
a small piece of paper and paste over 
the hole. The yolk of the egg will keep 
fresh for several days.—E. M. S., Dow- 
agiac, Mich. 

How to Tighten a Machine Band 

If the band on your sewing machine 
gets loose, do not cut it, just put a few 
drops of castor oil on it and run the ma- 
chine a few seconds. The oil will 
shrink the leather. band sufficiently.— 
Mrs. L. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 

To Cut Butter Evenly 

Fold some of the waxed paper in 
which the butter is wrapped over the 
edge of the knife; wet the paper before 
cutting and the butter will have clean 
straight edges—M. F. W., Muskogee, 
Okla. 

To Keep Furniture New 

When you buy a new piece of furni- 
ture, spread a coat of good furniture 
wax over it and this will prevent the 
varnish from absorbing moiture and be- 
coming rough and cracked. If this 
process is repeated three or four times 
a year, the furniture will look new and 
last much longer than usual.—O. P. S., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Use For White Oilcloth 

You will find white oilcloth is much 
better for making up rolls and pastry 
of various kinds than the ordinary 
wooden breadboard. The dough and 
paste will not stick to the smooth oil- 
cloth as it does to the wood. 


Rice Water 

If you will save the water from your 
rice, it can be used in several ways. 
It is splendid in cooking, but if you do 
not wish to use it in this way save it 
until wash day and rinse your fine 
clothes in it, You will find it a speln- 
did starch.—J. B. C., Henderson, Ky. 

How to Save Gas 

The burners in the gas oven may be 
turned off ten or fifteen minutes before 
the bread, cake or meat, as the case may 
be, is done. The oven will retain suf- 
ficient heat for that length of time to 
finish the cooking.—Mrs. L. T. S., Peo- 
ria, Ill. 


THE SUPREME CHANCE 
By Jane Meredith 


[t would take many volumes to hold all that has been said about the uplift 


of the Negro race in America, 


Ideas differ and vary widely; some lay 


stress upon education, others upon morals, still others upon business effic- 


lency. 


But it seems to me that the entrance of our country into the great 
world war offers the supreme chance for recognition of real worth. 


There is 


the chance of advancement, or if one serves in the ranks of the priwate, there 


is at least the credit for loyalty and honor of serving one’s country. 


Not in 


years has there been such an opportunity for the Negro to show what is 


really in him. 


Then there is the chance for travel, and observation that he 
may learn, learn, learn, in the great school of life. 
whose ehances have been few; who has never been away from home; 


Take the young boy 
give 


him six months in the army, then send him home on a furlough and note 


the difference. 


He looks you straight in the eye, he answers questicins in- 


stantly; he knows how to talk and to meet people and to talk intelligently’, 
In short, he has learned in that short time, from contact and training under 
the master minds of military authority, to be a man. 


Can there be a greater chance for a young man? 
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